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OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


That’s the Plus GUMPERT Gives to School Feeding 











The school food service department that wants to be outstand- 
ing must serve outstanding quality dishes — something better 
than merely acceptable. 


This outstanding quality is always assured when you use 


any GUMPERT food product — preferred by group > v 
feeding establishments everywhere. 1 M p kK id ; 
The reason—four proven GUMPERT “BESTS”: | 


The best, top-of-the-crop ingredients. The best, simplest, and OUTSTANDING QUALITY 

easiest methods. The best, most accurate cost control to permit FOR SCHOOL FEEDING 

genuine budget economy. The best, always uniform results to 60 Priduas t6 Aid Restouront Operotions 
prevent waste and loss. : Gelatine Desserts | 


Cream Desserts 
Fruit Drinks — (Liquid and Dehydrated) 
GUMPERT makes the FINEST to help you do it. Extracts and Colors 
Spaghetti Sauce 
ca , ’ — Soups — (Liquid and Dehydrated) 
S. CUMPERT CO., INC. ¢ OZONE PARK 16, N. Y. Cake Mixes 
Numerous Other Cooking Aids 
: Complete Line of Bakery and Ice 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Cream Specialties 


[f you want quality that also saves money, remember this: 
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unequalled records show 


maintenance costs as low as VAs per valve per year 


more $4 oan Sith VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 
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West Side School, Niles, Michigan—Maurer & Maurer, architects, South Bend, Indiana 
—Bevington, Taggart & Fowler, consulting engineers, Indianapolis, Indiana—Con- 
solidated Plumbing & Heating Company, mechanical contractors, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
guards the temperature 


Niles school children, 400 of them, enjoy modern protection 
and Niles, Michigan, can well be proud of its new West Side 
School. Some of the features built into schools today are super- 
human in performance. 

When Johnson designs and installs a heating and ventilating 
control system, it becomes an automatic service no man can 
equal. Its sensitive brain is keener than man’s, automatically 
maintaining exactly the correct temperature at ali times. At 
Niles, there is a Johnson thermostat in each room, controlling 
valves on a total of 46 convectors. A “split system” of heating 
and ventilating is employed, with Johnson-controlled ventilat- 
ing, too. Comfort and health are guarded every minute... yet 
thousands of dollars of fuel are saved annually. 

“DUAL” Control is a distinctive Johnson feature which per- 
mits the maintenance of low economy temperatures in unoccu- 
pied spaces without the expense of installing separate steam 
(or hot water) mains. This saves fuel in buildings where certain 
sections, or isolated rooms, are in use at odd hours. In new or 
existing buildings, and regardless of whether or not there 
happens to be an automatic temperature control system now in 
service, the installation of Johnson DUAL Thermostats will 
repay the cost quickly. 

Consultation on heating, air-conditioning and ventilating con- 
trol problems is given gladly. Call an engineer from a nearby 
Johnson branch office. His advice is yours without obligation. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





BUILDERS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION DEMAND COMFORT, 
HEALTH AND ECONOMY IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


JOH N SON : Mitomatic Fem Ypreuitine and 
hi GC sae ae 700 NTROL 
DESIGN +> MANUFACTURE: INSTALLATION: SINCE 1885 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


The impact of television on schools 
and home is discussed by HAROLD G. 
SHANE on page 23. Dr. Shane is pro- 
fessor of education at Northwestern 
University. From 1946 until he was 
appointed to his present position early 
in 1949, Dr. Shane was superintendent 
He be- 
gan his career in education as a fourth 
grade teacher at the University School in Cincinnati in 


of schools at Winnetka, Il. 


H. G. Shane 


1935: he went to Ottawa Hills School at Toledo, Ohio, as 
a teacher in 1937 and later became principal. In 1941 
he was named state supervisor of elementary education 
for the Ohio State Department of Education, and in 1943, 
assistant professor of education at Ohio State University. 
He is a member of the editorial board of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development and a mem- 
ber of the governing board of the National Association 
for Nursery Education. From 1946 to 1948 he was vice 
president and a board member of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association and a member of the editorial board of 
the Association for Childhood Education. 


As directing supervisor of organization for elementary 
schools in Cleveland, AGNES L. ZISKA has had a great deal 
of responsibility for that city’s emergency elementary 
certification program. She discusses the program for con- 
verting high school teachers to elementary teachers, on 
page 55. Miss Ziska has been employed by the Cleveland 
public school system since 1912. She taught Grades 1 
to 6 from 1912 until 1922, when she was named assistant 
principal of an elementary school. From 1927 to 1938 
she was principal of various elementary schools in Cleve- 
land; in 1938 she was appointed supervisor of organiza- 
tion for elementary schools. In 1947 she was named to 
As her hobbies she lists gardening, 
travel, reading—especially biographies, historical novels, 


her present position, 


and travel stories—and photography. 


The tidelands oil fields are much in 
the news these days; they are the sub- 
ject of several bills before Congress 
and several suits to be heard by the 
Supreme Court. The effects on educa- 
tion of a decision about the ownership 
of the tidelands are pointed out by 
GUY CLIFFORD MITCHELL on page 
25. Dr. Mitchell is professor of edu- 
cation and psychology at Mississippi College, Clinton, 
Miss. Formerly he was a teaching assistant at Louisiana 
State University High School, a research assistant at the 
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G. C. Mitchell 





University of Michigan School of Education, and a teacher 
at Pontiac, Mich. In 1942 he was appointed to a teaching 
position in the Detroit public schools, and in 1946 he was 
named director of the guidance center for veterans at 
North Texas State College, Denton. He has been at Mis- 
sissippi College since 1947. In the summer of 1949 he was 
a visiting professor at the University of Chattanooga. Al- 
though he has traveled over most of the United States, Dr. 
Mitchell lists his favorite hobby as “just loafing if and 
when time permits.” 


“Clubs Are Trumps” (p. 44) at Al- 
fred Vail Junior High School, Morris 
Plains, N.J., because the school’s prin- 
cipal, JAMES M. LYNCH JR., believes 
that a good club program can help 
to arouse pupils’ interest in new fields. 
After receiving his B.A. degree from 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, in 1934, Mr. Lynch 





J. M. Lynch Jr. 


became a mathematics and dramatics teacher at Alfred 
Vail school. He received his M.A. degree from Montclair 
in 1937 and was named to his present position in 1947. 
He now is a candidate for a doctor of education degree 
at New York University. Mr. Lynch was president of 
the New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Association in 
1948-49 and was a member of the executive committee 
of the New Jersey Education Association from 1943 to 
1949. He has written several guidance pamphlets to 
help pupils adjust to junior high school. 


A civic minded citizen is NORMAN 
W. FLINT, princine! of Bedford Junior 
High School, Westport, Conn. He is 
chairman of the local American Junior 
Red Cross, chairman of the gifts com- 
mittee of the Westport Friends of the 
Library, and secretary and director of 
the Westport Rotary Club; from 
1945 to 1948 he was director and 
chairman of the membership committee of the Westport 
Y.M.C.A. Mr. Flint taught in rural schools in western 
New York State from 1922 to 1924 and then enrolled in 
Columbia University. After receiving his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from Columbia, he became a member of the staff 
of that university's extension department in 1930. Mr. 
Flint went to Westport as an English teacher in 1935; he 
was promoted to his present position in 1945. On page 
49 Mr. Flint describes Westport’s plan for giving salary 
increases to teachers who earn in-service credits through 
means other than academic courses. 





N. W. Flint 
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We See in Three Dimensions 
but how effectively depends on light distribution 


We see these geometric figures in three dimensions, 
but in one case (left) harsh shadows and contrasts 
caused by bad classroom lighting impose visual 
hardships that make our seeing ineffective. In the 
other case efficient light distribution provides 
proper modeling of the contours of the figures, 
encouraging effective seeing. 


* * * 


The aim of good classroom lighting is to achieve a 
visual environment in which seeing is relatively effort- 
less. Light from the Wakefield Star, which is a lumi- 
nous indirect fluorescent unit, is distributed so evenly 
that seeing becomes a relatively effortless three- 
dimensional function. In coordinated classrooms 


equipped with Star units, children are able to perform 


Cakepilil Over-ALL Lighting 


A BASIC CLASSROOM TOOL 
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THE COMMODORE 


in a visual environment favorable to their health, 


growth and academic achievement. 


A 48-page booklet setting forth the research, experi- 
ments and conclusions leading to the development of 
the coordinated classroom is available free of charge 
to interested school officials. For your copy of The 
Coordinated Classroom by Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon, 
write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 


Vermilion, Ohio. 


The Wakefield Star has a 
translucent Plaskon reflector 
which distributes the light so 
evenly that the ceiling and 
the luminaire are of about 
equal brightness. Such even 
distribution of glare-free light 
over the three dimensions of 
the room is the key to the 
ideal visual environment. 
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Students “Adopt” Families in Europe, Send Them Monthly Food Packages .. . 


Museum Sends Out Traveling Art Shows . 


Summer as Explorers . . . Montebello Fathers’ Workshop Is Annual Affair 


. . British and Norwegian Boys Spend 





IN VIRGINIA it’s the art museum 
that goes to the people, especially to 
the school children. 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
has an exhibition library of 50 differ- 
ent traveling shows that go to schools, 
P.T.A.’s and clubs throughout the 
state. The exhibitions range in time 
and subject matter from paintings by 
living Virginians to 41 reproductions 
showing the life and customs in Eliza- 





bethan England. Teachers use the 
exhibitions as part of the instruction 
in classes in art, literature, history and 
homemaking. 

Last year the traveling shows ap- 
peared at 41 elementary schools, 37 
secondary schools, 59 colleges, and 156 
club meetings, reaching 95,000 Vir- 
ginians. 

Since some of. the museum’s art 
treasures—such as Egyptian mummies 
and jewel encrusted Russian “Easter 
eggs’—are too fragile to be shipped, 
color slides have been made of them. 
These, like the traveling shows, are 
available to organizations that pay the 
annual museum membership fee of 
$10. Lecturers who are members of 
the museum's staff appear on programs 
for member organizations. 


FAMILIES IN EUROPE are being 
aided by students in Montgomery Blair 
Senior High School, Silver Spring, Md. 
Since 1947, various homerooms in the 
school have voted to “adopt” Euro- 
pean families and to send them a 
CARE package each month. 

The program originated in the 
spring of 1947 when a social studies 
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class was studying the problems of 
postwar Europe. Members of the 
class told a teacher that they would 
like to “do something” about the Euro- 
pean situation. After investigating, 
they decided to send CARE pack- 
ages. 

Students consulted the local CARE 
office, selected names and suggested 
through the school public informa- 
tion system that any homeroom that 
wished to adopt a family could do so 
at the cost of $10 for one food pack- 
age a month. Each student in the 
homeroom would have to contribute 
about 30 cents a month. 

Five of the 30 homerooms in the 
school sent tood packages during the 
remainder of the school year. The 
students corresponded with the fam- 
ilies and became interested in their 
personal needs. Donations by the stu- 
dents themselves and by spectators at 
faculty softball games provided money 
for clothing packages. 

During 1947-48 the Blair students 
sent 15 food packages a month to 
European families, in addition to 37 
clothing parcels, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1500. All the money was 
donated by students; the enrollment 
at that time was 740. 

Last year interested students organ- 
ized an assembly to acquaint new stu- 
dents with the needs of the European 
people. A speaker who had recently 
returned from Europe told about con- 
ditions he had seen there, and grateful 
letters from recipients of food pack- 
ages were read. Eighteen homerooms 
agreed to adopt families. 

The program is being continued 
this year. As has been true from the 
beginning, the students themselves, 
with the aid of two faculty sponsors, 
are responsible for the program. 


ARMED with saws, screwdrivers, 
hammers and squares, fathers of chil- 
dren in kindergarten and the first 
grade at Eastmont Elementary School, 


Montebello, Calif., went to school one 
evening. 

In previous years when parents had 
been invited to the school for student 
programs or exhibits of school work, 
fathers had been heard to say rather 
sheepishly that they just tagged along 
to visit and to be entertained, and 
that they guessed it was up to their 
wives anyway to make contacts be- 
tween the home and the school. 

The school’s principal, Gordon Par- 
sons, decided the fathers would be 
happier if they, too, could do some- 
thing useful for the school. He sent 
letters asking them to make some 
framework screens. Such screens are 





used, he explained, to partition off a 
classroom when separate groups of 
children are working at the same time. 

The men also made wooden clock 
faces with movable hands that the 
children can use in learning to tell 
time. The pieces of wood used for 
the clock faces were milled by a 
father, recovering from infantile para- 
lysis, who did the work at home. 

The Montebello fathers plan to 
make the workshop an annual affair. 


SEVENTY-SIX SCHOOLBOYS from 
Great Britain and Norway explored 
northern Norway this summer in an 
expedition organized by the British 
Schools Exploring Society. They 
mapped the area they covered and col- 
lected specimens of plant and animal 
life for the British Museum. 
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Whether Ventilatic 











GIVES EXTRA FEATURES 


—where if is important? 


Thermostat with advantages listed below = 






















POWERS NO. 356 


AIRSTREAM THERMOSTAT 
* Non Waste Type 

* Adjustable Sensitivity 

* More Gradual Acting 


* Easy to Change Temperature Setting 
Has Graduated Dial 


* No Restriction Valve to Set 
AaB aa Ee Se SG 


L- Requires Proper Valves 


POWERS 
METAFLOW VALVE 


* Low Hysteresis 

* Large Power Factor—opposed by heavy 
spring for smoother operation 

* Exposed Adjustable Spring to Insure 
Proper Sequence Operation 

* Exposed Valve Stem Packing Adjust- 


ment 
* Valve Stem Lubricator Optional 


€POWERSS 







= =z Only one of the many types of POWERS valves. 





THE POWERS 
REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 50 CITIES * SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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- Questions and Answers 





Consolidation 

Is consolidation considered advis- 
able in towns that do not have a 
central school building?—E.T.M., Vt. 

Increasing the size of school ad- 
ministrative units has many advan- 
tages, aside from the consolidation of 
school attendance units. It is much 
easier to obtain competent adminis- 
trative and supervisory leadership in a 
large district than in a small one. 
Consolidation also makes possible serv- 
ices that would be too expensive for 
small districts to support. 

For example, a teacher of music, 
of art, of general shop, or of a voca- 
tional subject may be employed to 
divide his time between two or more 
schools. Guidance, health and other 
services may be provided in the same 
way. In short, there are many ad- 
vantages in the consolidation of ad- 
ministrative units, regardless of any 
change in the location of schools. 

The reorganized district should, of 
course, be small enough in area to 
be administered by a single superin- 
tendent of schools. The National 
Commission on School District Re- 
organization took the position that at 
least 1200 pupils are needed in an 
administrative district in order that 
all needed services can be offered at 
reasonable cost. The commission 
added that as many as 10,000 pupils 
should be included within a single 
administrative unit wherever feasible. 
If the towns are consolidated, whether 
or not to build a central school can 
be decided later; educational needs, 
the necessity for constructing new 
buildings, and the desires and inter- 
ests of the people concerned should 
be considered—FRANCIS S. CHASE, 
director, Rural Editorial Service, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Merit Rating 
Can merit rating of teachers be 
accomplished without the adminis- 
trator's doing the rating?—E.E., Ill. 
Some people think so and are work- 
ing on schemes for implementing their 
ideas. The Chicago Laboratory School 


and the public schools at Glencoe, IIl., 
are or have been exploring this prob- 
lem in recent years. Information about 
their technics and experiences could 
be obtained from those schools. 

Merit rating is being done in every 
community and by everyone in the 
community. However, the basic prob- 
lem is, should merit rating be tied 
into the salary schedule. If such eval- 
uations are used primarily for pur- 
poses of hiring, of placing on tenure, 
and of separation, I believe that teach- 
ers will not object to the administra- 
tive staff's doing the rating in whole 
or in part and may, in fact, desire it. 
—MILLARD D. BELL, superintendent, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


Superintendent’s Authority 

Has a superintendent the author- 
ity to hire teachers or only to recom- 
mend them to the board of educa- 
tion? —C.F.J., $.D. 

A superintendent of schools in 
South Dakota recommends teachers 
to the board of education, which is 
the legal employing agency. Superin- 
tendents do not have authority to em- 
ploy teachers——S. B. NISSEN, editor, 
South Dakota Educational Association 
Journal, Sioux Falls. 


Salary Schedule for Small School 

Is a salary schedule practicable for 
a small school—one with fewer than 
50 teachers?—R.B.C., Neb. 

It is not only feasible but a stand- 
ard practice to have salary schedules 
in many small school systems. This is 
true even in the case of school dis- 
tricts with considerably smaller staffs 
than those mentioned in R.B.C.’s in- 
quiry. 

In my opinion it is impractical not 
to have some kind of basic schedule, 
even in the smallest schools. Values of 
the schedule include: (1) its con- 
tribution to teacher morale, (2) the 
way in which it keeps discrimination 
to a minimum, (3) the way in which 
it assures financial increments over a 
period of time (thus encouraging sta- 
bility in the staff), and (4) the fact 


that a schedule helps the administra- 
tion in planning budgets.—HAROLD 
G. SHANE, professor of education, 
Northwestern University. 


Good Board Members 

Do board members with children 
make better members than those who 
do not have children? How can we 
get good men and women to serve? 


— B.J.H., lowa. 


It is most natural to assume that 
board members who have children of 
school age are better qualified to serve 
on a school board than those who do 
not have children. From my observa- 
tion of board members this does not 
seem to be true. There are many out- 
standing members of school boards 
who do not have children, and it would 
be a mistake to disqualify these people. 

It is true that people with children 
usually are more willing to give their 
time to school board service, but the 
fact that they have children does not 
necessarily mean they will do a better 
job. In some cases their having chil- 
dren proves to be a handicap to the 
operations of the school board, for 
there are selfish parents on_ school 
boards who place the welfare of their 
own children above every other con- 
sideration. 

Service on a school board reflects 
varied abilities, such as cooperation, 
human understanding, and the ability 
to get along with people, as well as a 
practical knowledge of business opera- 
tions, none of which is dependent up- 
on having children. These are not all 
of the desirable qualifications by any 
means, but let us not rule out capable 
people simply because they have no 
children. 

There is no one answer to the ques- 
tion of how to get good men and 
women to serve. In most communities 
it seems to be left to chance. In too 
many places the board of education 
actually selects or persuades someone 
to run for the board. This happens 
because no one else has assumed the 
responsibility. The caucus plan has 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
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MULTIPLE USE OF SPACE 
OFFERS IMPORTANT ECONOMIES IN 
SCHOOL DESIGN 


Just as teaching methods change, so does the trend in 
school design. Space saving and other benefits of 
In-Wall equipment is attested to by satisfactory installa- 
tions in hundreds of cities. 


Not only are lunchroom areas eliminated, so are table 
and chair storage areas. Now, more students can be 
served in less space. 








Tables and benches roll down from the wall on rubber 
casters. No lifting. Easier cleaning after lunch period. 
Equipment for 200 students can be raised or lowered 
in 8 minutes. Ruggedly constructed — no service 
problems. 


Your architect has complete 
information in his Sweet's 
Catalog file, or write us direct. 


Schieber Mfg. Co. 


12720 Burt Road Detroit 23, Michigan 


SCHIEBER 
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Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. 
Glencoe Public Schools 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Francis B. Haas State Superintendent, Pa. 
Lee M. Tuurston State Superintendent, Mich. 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EpMoNson University of Michigan 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools 


Morpecar W. JoHNsoNn Howard University 
ARNOLD E, JoyaL Fresno State College 
H. M. Karren New School for Social Research 
Harry D. Kitson Columbia University 
Georce C. Kyte University of California 
CuHarces H, Lake Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConnELL Stanford University 
F. Dean McC.usxy University of California 
F, J. MorrFitr New York State Department 
Epwin F. NEetson Hartford Public Schools 
K. E, OBERHOLTZER Denver Public Schools 
A. V. Overn University of North Dakota 
Paut C. Packer Higher Education, Oregon 
Paut A. REHMus Portland Public Schools 
W. C. ReEussER University of Wyoming 
GeorceE I, SANCHEZ University of Texas 
F. R. ScHERER____ Rochester Public Schools 
R. E. Scott... Hennepin County Schools 
E. R. Sirert_. Maywood Public Schools 
W. B. SPALDING University of Illinois 
Virco Stinesaucn Indianapolis Public Schools 
W. W. Tuetsen_______ Milwaukee Public Schools 
CuarLes H. THoMPson Howard University 
Epmunp H. THorne West Hartford Schools 
C, C, TRILLINGHAM Los Angeles County Schools 
Jutius E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Wuire Dallas Public Schools 











worked successfully in some cities but 
not in others. It is used little but 
seems to offer one of the best ways 
of selecting capable school board can- 
didates—ROBERT M. COLE, executive 
director, Illinois Association of School 
Boards. 


Reader Opinion 
Among readers of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS is an editorial writer for the 
Chicago Tribune, whose comments on 
a recent article may interest others. 
The editorial, published in the Tribune 
November 22, is quoted verbatim: 


The Lingo of Pedagogy 

We quote from an article in the 
current number of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS, entitled "San Diego Schools 
Teach Spiritual Values,” by William 
Jack Stone, director of intercultural 
project, etc., of the San Diego city 
schools: 

“A spiritual values steering com- 
mittee whose members were represen- 
tative staff members was formed. It 
took the following steps. (1) A sur- 
vey of literature used in spiritual 
values education was made with the 
cooperation of the N.E.A. department 
of research. (2) Other school systems 
were contacted to obtain a picture of 
current practice. (3) Various defini- 
tions of spiritual values education were 
considered, and a statement was for- 
mulated representing the San Diego 
point of view. (4) A handbook of 
illustrative San Diego practices was 
compiled.” 

Freely translated into English, Mr. 
Stone’s statement might read: 

“A committee was appointed to look 
into the question of teaching spiritual 
values. It took the following steps: 
(1) It asked the N.E.A. for a biblio- 
graphy. (2) It wrote letters to educa- 
tors in other cities asking what, if any- 
thing, they were doing to stimulate 
spirituality among children. (3) It 
eventually agreed on a definition of 
what might be accomplished. (4) It 
prepared a handbook containing ac- 
counts by teachers in San Diego of 
practices they had found successful.” 

The advantage of stating the facts 
in plain English is that the nonsense is 
immediately squeezed out. What it all 
amounts to, apparently, is a statement 
that the schools of San Diego are con- 
tinuing to do about what they did be- 
fore there was a spiritual values steer- 
ing committee, a contacting, a picture 
of current practice, or any other of- 
fense against the English language. 
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because only 
GARLAND — 


FRONT-FIRED BURNERS 


gives you 


Pictured here are only a few of the infinite 
number of heat variations you get on the Garland 
All-hot Top. 

Seven, yes, seven individually controlled burners 
—all front-fired give the chef any heat he wants— 
anywhere on the cooking top. Garland helps the 
chef prepare better food—faster. Garland helps 






save fuel. Garland helps reduce the cost per 
meal served. 

All Garland models are available in stainless steel 
and equipped for use with manufac- 
tured, natural or L-P gases. Consult 
your Garland Food Service Equip- 


ment Dealer. He is an expert advisor. 





- COMMERCIAL COOKING 


GARLAN D> werc000 6 


Heavy Duty Ranges. + Restaurant Ranges °¢ . Broilers = Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 
: ‘Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 





Modern California School 
selects AMerican-Standard 


@ The new Montecito Elementary School in Martinez, Cali- 
fornia has utilized the latest in facilities and equipment in 
order to make the school a more pleasing, more comfortable 
place in which to study. Modern color schemes were em- 
ployed, adequate and proper lighting supplied . . . and 
American-Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fix- 
tures were installed. 





These sturdy LUCERNE Lavatories have deep bowls and high backs for splash 
: : - ~ - protection. They're made of hard-to-mar genuine vitreous china that is easy 
American-Standard products the first choice with many out- to keep sparkling clean. And since lavatories are wall-hung, it’s easier to 
standing educational institutions like the Montecito School. keep surrounding floor areas clean, too. 


Their reputation for complete dependability has made 


These smartly styled and skillfully designed products assure 
outstanding performance even under the rugged treatment 
to which they are usually subjected in school service. 













When you are considering heating equipment and plumb- 
ing fixtures for your school, be sure to investigate the com- 
plete American-Standard line. Your architect will be glad 
to help you select the products best suited to your needs. 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. 
Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Look fer thud N fark f- Merit 4 AE Stas 
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Gleaming white fixtures like these CHINAL Urinals and the DEVORO Water Dependable, automatic heating is furnished the school by this STANDARD 


Closet do much to stimulate correct personal habits of students. And the fix- Gas Boiler. Heating surfaces, burners, controls and other essential features 
tures are made of non-absorbent genuine vitreous china that is easy to clean. are coordinated to assure maximum output with lowest operating and mainte- 
Flushing action is fast and thorough—ideal for school installation. nance cost. Sections are carefully machined for gas-tight joints. 


oA AAP IN BY 727-3 home and NMA PDP PI Ie 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS - DETROIT LUBRICATOR - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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DAYLIGHTING AUTHORITY 


—e | tells how to 
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) Dotter Classroom 


 Dayhghting, 


with economical 


vage 8 of our 16-page guidebook 

on better school daylighting, a fac- 

tual, helpful book based on sound, 
tested engineering principles. 


commercially- available materials 


Following two years of research at Southern 
Methodist University, Professor R. L. Biesele, Jr., 
chairman of the Daylighting Committee of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, has reported 
his findings. Fenestra* has made them available 
for all who are interested in better classroom day- 
lighting. 

These tests show how every school can afford the 
kind of lighting needed for better seeing, better 
attention to work, better health. It’s a matter of 
using clear glass in windows big enough to do the 
job, of light-reflecting surfaces to redistribute the 
daylight and avoid annoying bright spots, of proper 


CNCSTTA 








PANELS 
DOORS 
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WINDOWS 


seating arrangement, etc. This is all explained in 
our new book and backed up with scientific proof 
of the methods recommended. 

Standardization of types and sizes, plus the use 
of solid, rolled-steel casement sections of advanced 
design, assembled by craftsmen of America’s oldest 
and largest steel window manufacturer, provides 
windows of outstanding high quality at economical 
prices . . . windows which provide easy opening, 
control of fresh-air ventilation, fire-safety, easy 
cleaning. See your Fenestra representative (listed in 
your Yellow Telephone Directory)—or mail the 
coupon—for full details. *® 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. NS-1, 

2257 E. Grand Blvd., 

Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send immediately your free new booklet 
on “Better Classroom Daylighting.” 
Name 


Company 


Address 











TILE-TEX*. . . Asphalt Tile gives 


you durable, low-cost flooring, ideal for 
general areas such as offices, corridors, 
auditoriums, rooms, etc. Thesé quality 
asphalt tiles have uniform cut and thick- 
ness, a wide range of colors and are com- 
plemented by a full line of accessories 
such as cove base, feature stripand borders. 





Hloor You, 


End flooring worries on a happy note 
with one of the versatile Tile-Tex Trio 
to meet each different need. 


...and MURA-TEX* is the smartest wall 
treatment you ever saw! 


Companion tile to Flexachrome, MURA-TEX WALL TILE 
gives you a plastic-asbestos wall covering in 25 attractive 
colors, decorator-designed to harmonize or contrast per- 
fectly with your Flexachrome floors. 


* * * 


And remember, every Tile-Tex product gives you the 
unmatched versatility of tile-at-a-time installation. Pattern 

: possibilities are almost un- 
limited. You can even de- 
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TUFF -TEX*. . . Greaseproof 


Plastic- Asbestos Tile is especially 
recommended for kitchens, dining 
areas, machining departments and other 
locations where grease abuse is heavy. 
Here is truly heavy duty floor tile...so 
tough it will withstand material handling 
truck traffic with ease. If you’re looking 
for a floor that combines a trim, attractive 
appearance with real heavy-duty durabil- 
ity, Tuff-Tex is the floor for you. 

















FLEXACHROME?”... Plastic- 


Asbestos Tile is a true aristocrat in 
the resilient flooring field. This long- 
wearing, greaseproof material is exception- 
ally strong and flexible. And what color! 
33 clear, sparkling colors... from black 
to white... primary or pastel. Every one 
sha:p and ¢rve. Choose this superb tile for 
your finest flooring installations. 





sign special inserts, and we'll cut them at the factory to 
your specifications. Get the whole story on Tile-Tex 
Products, and how they can solve your flooring problems. 
For full details, write: THE TILE-TEX DIVISION, The 
Flintkote Company, Dept. G-1, 1234 McKinley St., 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


“REG. TRADE MARK THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


TILE-TEX Floors and Walls 
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Two regulation basketball courts separ- 
ated by a Horn Automatic Electric 


UTILIZE YOUR GYM SPACE WITH HORN 
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HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS extended 
increases the seating capacity for the 
BIG GAME! Horn Folding Bleachers 





Folding Partition. Horn Folding Bleach- 
ers in folded position. 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 


Ample leg room with approved safety construction 
offers maximum seating capacity when extended or 
maximum playing space when folded. Compact, easily 
maintained and operated Horn Folding Bleachers are 
approved in all 48 states. 


OPEN POSITION 
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SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


| 
FLOOR SPACE | 


ROWS **HEIGHT ROWS 

IN USE *CLOSED | 
3 4Ft. 9in. 1 Ft. 834 In. 3 Ft. 0 In. 2 | 
4 6Ft. Zin. | 2Ft. O%In. 3 Ft.9 In. 13—COCSY 
5 8 Ft. 5 In. 2 Ft. 3% In. 4 Ft. 6 In. 14 
6 10Ft. 31n. | 2Ft. 6% In. 5 Ft. 3 In. 5 si 

7 12 Ft. Jin. 2 Ft. 1004 In. 6 Ft. 0 In. 16 
8 13Ft.l1in. | 3Ft. 18In. 6 Ft.9 In. 17 | 
9 15Ft. Qin. | 3Ft. 5 In. 7 Ft. 6 In. an 

10 I7Ft. Zin. | 3Ft. 8% In. 8 Ft. 3 In. 19 
"W 19Ft. Sin. | 3 Ft. 1134 In. 9 Ft. 0 In. 2 CO 


*Dimension includes 41/2 in. space between top seat and wail. 


a fg Freea® Feg fae Oe s 

‘ oe@.* 
FLOOR SPACE 
. —| **HEIGHT 
IN USE *CLOSED 

21 Ft. 3 In. 4 Ft. 3% In. 9 Ft. 9 In. 
23 Ft. 1 In. 4 Ft. 614 In. 10 Ft. 6 In. 
24 Ft. 11 In. 4Ft. 9%In. | 11 Ft.3 In. 
26 Ft. 9 In. 5Ft. 14 1n. | 12 Ft. 0 In. 
28 Ft. 7 In. 5Ft. 45,In. | 12 Ft.9 In. 
30 Ft. 5 In. 5Ft. 8 In. 13 Ft. 6 In. 
32 Ft. 3 In. 5 Ft. 1134 In. 14 Ft. 3 In. 
34 Ft. 1 In. 6 Ft. 23,1n. | 15 Ft. O1n. 
35 Ft. iin. | GFt. 64in. | 15 Ft.9 In. 





will meet your requirements. 
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**Height in open position same as closed. For Bleachers higher than 20 Rows write for comp‘ete details and dimensions. 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMB/NG 





DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


Wall, recess, and 
pedestal models. 
Shown: the Crane 


ele) i :) {ele} 4 


. from the complete 
CRANE LINE 
of school plumbing 





EASY MAINTENANCE— QUICK CLEANING— HIGHEST SANITATION— DURABILITY —for years of 
removable cover plate. bright vitreous china. safeguards student health. tough school usage. 


For anything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
) PLUMBING AND HEATING > 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
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Kindergarten play area of Mosaic Faience Tile 
at Thomas Street School, Lansing, Michigan. 
Warren S. Holmes, Architect. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


(Member—Tile Council of America) 
OFFICES iN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OVER 2500 DEALERS TO SERVE YOU 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Sexton High School, Lansing, 
Warren S. Holmes, Architect. 
staircase are Mosaic Faience Tile. 


Walls 


ca coil yo Loa. 


The beauty, durability and freedom from 
maintenance that only ceramic tile pro- 
vides, can be yours at new low costs — 
whether you are building or remodeling. 
Mosaic’s “Lockart Thin - Setting Bed 
Method” actually reduces the cost of in- 
stalling Mosaic tile as much as one-third. 
This important reduction in application 
expense, plus Mosaic’s wide choice of 
colors in glazed wall tile and ceramic 
mosaic floor tile, makes Mosaic tile a 
natural selection for every job. 

Ask your tile contractor about “Lockart” 


and about Mosaic’s “Harmonitone” color 


line -- or write Dept. 3-11, The Mosaic 


Tile Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Michigan; 


and 
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THAT REMEMBERS WHAT 
OTHER CALCULATORS FORGET 


result 


of each calculation 
appears here—can instantly be 
transferred to the “memory” dial. 









One glance at this sleek, streamlined beauty 
suggests that something pretty exciting has 
happened in the field of figures. 


It has ... and Burroughs did it! 


You're looking at a lightning fast electric 
calculator with a bxi/t-in memory... a 
Burroughs Calculator that stores the results 
of individual calculations in its exclusive 
“memory” dials. The accumulation of these 
results is there in the rear dials, ready to 


Individual calculations are 
“‘remembered”’ here; their net 
result appears automatically. 


~ 


give you the net result with no refiguring, 
no pencil-work. 


And what this new Burroughs Calculator 
that remembers can do to speed office work, 
cut office costs, is a story in itself. Your 
Burroughs representative is mighty anxious 
to put the’ machine through its paces in 
your own office, on your own work. 


Give him a chance; it will open your eyes! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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CONTRAST Makes the Picture Realistic! 


« 


GET HIGHEST QUALITY PICTURES by 
projecting your 16mm films with the 





We a 





VISUAL PRODUCTS 













In Canoda: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


The screen image stands out clear and crisp 
because of the superiority with which the RCA 
**400” projects contrast between the light, 
middle and dark values on the film. Pictures 
are sharp to the edges of the screen. 


Striking contrast of lightand dark areas brings 
out the finest characteristics of form and texture. 
Greater contrast makes black-and-white scenes 
more effective and more dramatic... re-creates 
glorious color values in full-color pictures. 


You'll find audience reaction more respon- 
sive... your 16mm film showings more ap- 
pealing—when the scene is projected with the 
RCA ‘400”’, 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, M.5. 





A . 


« 


aX SAN\SA & 





6 ” 
Y 
a 
Owners say the RCA “400” is the best buy 
for the money . . . the easiest projector to 
thread . . . simple to operate . . . provides 
maximum protection to valuable films. 
Don’t overlook the RCA “*400” when buying 
16mm sound projectors for use in schools, 
churches, business or industry. 


RCA “400” JUNIOR. The only single-case standard 
16mm sound projector of fully professional quality. 


RCA “400” SENIOR. Provides theatre-quality repro- 
duction of 16mm sound and pictures for larger 
audiences, auditoriums or larger rooms. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


VISUAL PRODUCTS (Dept. 62A) 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete information on the RCA 
“400” Sound Projector. 
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Natco Glazed Vitritile Facing Tile, 8-W series with ground 
edges (nominal face size 8’ x 16’) used in the Chestnut 
Street School, West Hempstead, New York. Architect— 
Frederick W. Wiedersum, Valley Stream, N. Y. General Con- 
tractor—O’Driscoll Construction Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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uringly light; bright, clean 


Interior school walls of Natco Glazed Structural Facing Tile are 
attractive and cheerful and stay that way during the life of the 
building. 





ol ite llale MNulehi-talelt 
and equipment 


They can “take” the hard service and abuse of school days and 
remain unmarked and unmarred as long as the building lasts. 
Maintenance is practically non-existent except for occasional clean- 
ing which is simply soap and water. 

Erection costs are economical, too. Natco Glazed Structural Facing 
Tile is now available in modular sizes. They set up sturdy and 
strong with little or no cutting on the job. This means no time 
losses, better workmanship, less material waste. 


Natco Glazed Structural Facing Tile comes in attractive mottled 
and straight shades. Write for descriptive catalog PF-47. 
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rely on Medart... to: complete planning service 
| Wauerner you're planning to install new Gymnasium Apparatus ORT MaKe 


... Steel Lockers...Gym Seats, or all three, you'll want the advan- Gymnasium Apparatus 
tages of Medart consultation and planning first. Because it’s that first Basketball Backstops 
step...relating plans to needs, based on budget limitations, that Telescopic Gym Seats 
prepares the way for proper installation... with none of the head- Basketball Scoreboards 
Acromat-Trampolin 
Steel Lockers 
Steel Lockerobes 






















aches of changed plans due to unforseen problems... of unreckoned 






expenses that necessitate disheartening concessions from original 
plans. It may often mean the difference between a complete program 
and a compromise, partial one! It costs no more and results are sure 


...if you let Medart put it on paper first! 






FRED MEDART. PRODUCTS, INC. 
x 3 8 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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Natco Glazed Vitritile Facing Tile, 8-W series with ground 
edges (nominal face size 8 x 16’) used in the Chestnut 
Street School, West Hempstead, New York. Architect— 
Frederick W. Wiedersum, Valley Stream, N. Y. General Con- 
tractor—0’Driscoll Construction Corporation, New York, N. Y. 








Tile and ime) inch 
ruler are laid be- 
low on grids made 
up of 4 inch squares. 
The 4 inch module 
unit of measure is 
the basis of modular 
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Interior school walls of Natco Glazed Structural Facing Tile are 
attractive and cheerful and stay that way during the life of the 
building. 

They can “take” the hard service and abuse of school days and 
remain unmarked and unmarred as long as the building lasts. 
Maintenance is practically non-existent except for occasional clean- 
ing which is simply soap and water. 


Erection costs are economical, too. Natco Glazed Structural Facing 
Tile is now available in modular sizes. They set up sturdy and 
strong with little or no cutting on the job. This means no time 
losses, better workmanship, less material waste. 


Natco Glazed Structural Facing Tile comes in attractive mottled 
and straight shades. Write for descriptive catalog PF-47. 
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BRANCHES: New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Boston Syracuse North Birmingham 


IN CANADA—National Fire Proofing Company of Canada, Ltd., 
= Toronto, Ontario 
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role on Medart. »- for peer aod service 


WHETHER you’re planning to install new Gymnasium Apparatus 
... Steel Lockers...Gym Seats, or all three, you'll want the advan- 









Gymnasium Apparatus 
tages of Medart consultation and planning first. Because it’s that first Basketball Backstops 
Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Scoreboards 
Acromat-Trampolin 
Steel Lockers 
Steel Lockerobes 


step... relating plans to needs, based on budget limitations, that 







prepares the way for proper installation... with none of the head- 
aches of changed plans due to unforseen problems... of unreckoned 
expenses that necessitate disheartening concessions from original 
plans. It may often mean the difference between a complete program 







and a compromise, partial one! It costs no more and results are sure 
...if you let Medart put it on paper first! 


' FRED MEDART»PRODUCTS, INC. — 
, 3535 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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American Universal Desk No. 434 
is available in three sizes for all grades 
and for adults. Fall length steel pencil 
tray inside book-box. All metal parts 
finished in durable baked enamel. 
Fluted foot-rest minimizes marring of 
(Inkwell available as an ac- 


finish. 
cessory.) 
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GUARD HEALTH - IMPROVE GRADE LEVELS 


American Universal Desks are built 
to fit boys and girls. They are 
comfortable to sit in. They tend to 
reduce restlessness, promote relaxed 
sitting with freedom to perform, 
permit more productive study, con- 
tribute to higher average grades. 
Their scientific design promotes bet- 
ter posture. 

American Universal Desk 
No. 434 embodies the results 
of years of scientific research. 
Comfortable cradleform seat 
swivels 45° either way, has 
deep-curved back and self- 





EDUCATION MOLDS 
OUR FUTURE 
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BETTER SCHOOLS MAKE 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 


adjusting lower rail. Rounded, one- 
piece steel book-box is roomy and 
Both seat and desk are 
Durable 
natural-wood lacquer finish has 30% 
to 55% reflectance to guard visual 
comfort. Write today for complete 
information. 

Fine Furniture for All Needs 
American Universal Desks; En- 
voy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet- 
Arm Chairs; Universal Pedestal 
Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 


sanitary. 
adjustable as to height. 








Auditorium Chairs. 
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FREE! Write for new illustrated booklet, “The 


by 


Harmon, containing latest scientific data on 
\ completely co-ordinated classroom environment. 





American Bodiferm Chair No. 16-119 
combines modern beauty with maximum 
comfort and durability. Automatic safety- 
fold action; no pinching or tearing haz- 
ards. Upholstery easily replaceable. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Darell Boyd 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 


Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
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Film Could Be Clarified 


LTHOUGH its good intentions are greatly appreciated, 

the March of Time film, “The Fight for Better 
Schools,” unfortunately has created the impression that 
school boards when appointed are inherently incompetent. 
The setting of the film is Arlington, Va., where an ap- 
pointed school board did not respond to the wishes of the 
community. Subsequently, the school district obtained from 
the legislature the right to elect a school board, and the 
elected school board inaugurated a much needed building 
and improvement program. 

Unintentionally, the film has dampened an otherwise 
enthusiastic reception in some districts in which school 
boards are appointed. The election of a school board on 
a nonpartisan basis is by far the most democratic and de- 
sirable process, but popular election does not guarantee 
that qualified members will be chosen. Nor does it fol- 
low that all appointed boards are incompetent. There are 
in this nation many appointed school boards composed of 
able citizens sponsoring commendable programs. 

It is argued, and sometimes with proof, that an appointed 
school board will do that which is the best for the school 
system even if the action is unpopular, while a politically- 
minded elected board sometimes lacks such courage. 

Surely the March of Time did not intend that its other- 
wise excellent production be inadvertently an indictment 
of appointed school boards. Since 16 mm. copies are to 
be available this spring for general distribution, the use 
of the film might be extended considerably if this mis- 
understanding could be clarified. 


When Should Books Be Banned? 


HOULD a book be barred from a public school library 
because it might possibly engender religious or racial 
intolerance? 

“No,” says a supreme court justice in Brooklyn, unless 
the book was “maliciously written for the apparent purpose 
of promoting and fomenting a bigoted and intolerant ha- 
tred against a particular racial or religious group.” 

This statement was made by Justice Anthony J. Di 
Giovanna when he denied a taxpayer's suit to compel the 
New York City Board of Education to suppress Charles 
Dickens’ novel, “Oliver Twist,’ and Shakespeare’s play, 
“The Merchant of Venice.” The complainant had alleged 
that these books were “anti-Semitic and anti-religious” and 
“inimical to the best interests of growing children.” 
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In words of judicial wisdom that might well be included 
in the principles and policies for every public school dis- 
trict, the court said: 

“Public interest in a free and democratic society does 
not warrant or encourage the suppression of any book at 
the whim of an unduly sensitive person or group of per- 
sons, merely because a character described in such book as 
belonging to a particular race or religion is portrayed in 
a derogatory or offensive manner. 

“Public education and instruction in the home will re- 
move religious and racial intolerance more effectively than 
censorship and suppression of literary works which have 
been accepted as works of art and which are not per se 
propaganda against or for any race.” 


Ideas for a Resolution 


HAT can’t be a picture of Professor Wellknown. He 
hasn't worn a mustache for 10 years.” 

But the caption under the printed picture identifies him 
as the same U. R. Wellknown who has been in the public 
eye for many years. Actually, his photograph is not so 
ancient as others that greet us as we peruse several cur- 
rent education periodicals. 

Looking at us from the printed page is N. K. He's a 
grandfather now, but this portrait showing his great crop 
of bushy black hair must have been taken when his own 
children were in kindergarten. 

Here’s another popular gentleman in educational circles. 
He is retired now from active school administration, but 
at the age he appears in this picture he would be just about 
ready for one of his city superintendencies. 

Side by side are two more pictures of prominent individ- 
uals. It would appear that both are in their early forties 
One is. The other is past 60. 

Pictorially, a woman never gets beyond the age of 30. 
It must be that an educator of the male variety never ad- 
mits by picture that he is beyond 40 of age or, at best, 
beyond 50. : 

Our good friend across the corridor, who isn’t convinced 
that life begins at 40, protests, “How can I keep young in 
ideas and spirit if a photograph constantly reminds me 
of a receding hairline and my graying hair?” 

But schoolmen are not always at fault. Some publica- 
tions keep a file of all pictures received. Years later they 
will resurrect an old photograph without permission from 
the subject. 
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The chronic reformer may say there ought to be a law— 
a law requiring that any published picture in which an 
individual is identified must also state the year in which 
it was taken. 

More reasonable, and quite commendable, would be a 
New Year's resolution to withdraw from circulation all 
ancient facsimiles of one’s profile. It may be necessary 
to threaten editors with mayhem if they expose to public 
gaze any tintypes from the family album that you entrusted 
to them years ago. 


EpiTor’s NoTE: Being guilty as charged, the editor 
had his picture taken. It was not the Christmas present 
his family was expecting. 


Remove the Liabilities 


deat we build a new school building, we ought 
to tear down an old one.” This sound advice was given 
to schoolmen attending the National Safety Congress in 
Chicago this fall by that Missouri Scotchman, John 
Bracken, president of the A.A.S.A. 
And why not? No long-time program for schoolhous- 
ing is really complete unless it includes a definite plan 
for getting rid of obsolete buildings. 


It DID Happen Here 


OB methods to coerce a school board? It can happen 
in this country—and it did! 

The signed statement of four school board members of 
Oglesby, Illinois, written expressly for this magazine and 
published on page 29, is convincing evidence. 

They report that they were forced into their chairs, 
cursed and villified, and threatened with violence if they 
failed to do as ordered within a period of three minutes. 

Read their startling story and ponder the slowness of 
the wheel of justice. 

Ponder, too, as to whether such a sequence of alarming 
events was coincidence or planned strategy. 


Pasting Labels 


hkl you ever wondered how other people label you? 

Do they call you conservative, reactionary, liberal, 
progressive? Do they classify you as an opportunist, or 
even a fanatic? 

The chances are that all of these terms may have been 
applied to you, especially if you are a school administrator. 
The simple fact is that one may have all of these charac- 
teristics, in different ways. One may be liberal in his 
religious beliefs, conservative in his philosophy of educa- 
tion, progressive in his ideas about schoolhouse construc- 
tion and, in the opinion of some of his fellow workers, 
quite fanatic about federal aid. 

So what? Let's stop pasting labels on the other guy. It’s 
a pastime that ought to be outlawed. If it really is neces- 
sary to describe another man’s characteristics, let’s do so 
in terms of what he does and not in generalities that re- 
flect our own prejudices. 
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Let Colleges Set the Example 


T= role of the teachers college in the changing world 

today is what it has always been, that of holding the 
profession high, of training teachers to meet the needs of 
children now, and of giving vision and courage to those 
who undertake to lead youth, We have always had a 
changing world, and through the efforts of those who 
leave our institutions it will continue to change, we trust, 
ever for the better.” 

So spoke K. Richard Johnson when he was inaugurated 
recently as the third president of the National College of 
Education at Evanston, IIL. , 

Teachers colleges must set the example of sensitivity 
to needs and willingness to change, warns President John- 
son. “It is important for faculties to admit that methods 
can and should be changed. It is important for teachers 
constantly to reappraise their philosophies.” 

Whether in the classroom or in the United Nations, our 
greatest need is to understand people, said Dr. Johnson. 
“I do not pose as an authority on international affairs, and 
I do not have a solution for the many. problems confront- 
ing the countries of the world, but I do believe that if 
lasting peace is established, human emotions and under- 
standings must play a vital part. 

“Our education today needs to be based, at least in part, 
on a consideration of the important part played by emo- 
tions. The ‘emotional climate’ that pervades a classroom 
is perhaps the greatest factor in the learning situation, 
whether it be in the primary grades or at the college level. 
Every student should feel that he has the sympathic un- 
derstanding of the instructor.” 


Another Carthage to Be Vanquished 


oes 50 years the followers of Cato repeated the warning 

of that Roman senator: “Carthage must be destroyed.” 
Over a long period of time Carthage had been-as power- 
ful and as strongly entrenched as our graded school sys- 
tem today. 

With the conviction of a Cato, our child psychologists 
are telling us that the traditional graded school system, 
with its measurement of achievement on the basis of group 
norms, must go. Chaining the individual child to stand- 
ards of mediocrity is indeed a form of academic slavery. 
Many will admit its evils, but few have the courage to defy 
its Carthaginian strength. We don’t know now how it 
will be accomplished; but we reiterate, the graded school 
based on subject-matter achievement must go. 


For Value Not Received 


7* HAS cost the federal government approximately 

$200,000,000 to keep up the price of potatoes. Govern- 
ment support of all farm prices has cost $2,000,000,000, 
the Detroit Free Press estimates. What /asting benefits that 
money could have produced—if it had been spent for pub- 


lic education! 
Aw Coit in 
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impact of PELE VISION on schoots and home 


URING 1949 the growth of tele- 

vision in the United States was 
little short of fantastic. The number 
of receiving sets has grown, since last 
January, by 150 per cent and now 
totals more than 2,500,000.1 Early in 
1950 more than 3,000,000 sets should 
be in use, and more than 60,000,000 
persons will be within the range of 
transmitters. (The cost is fabulous, 
too. The average TV station spent 
$538,000 to operate in 1949, and 
nearly all outlets operated in the red.) 
Permits have been granted, or are 
pending, for more than 350 stations. 


‘Chicago Daiiy News, Oct. 18, 1949. 
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The present total number of stations is 
approaching 100. 

Because of the phenomenal growth 
in the number of both transmitters and 
receivers, it is important for educators 
to assess the influence of television 
upon public education. This article 
attempts to examine the current sit- 
uation with regard to TV and educa- 
tional radio and to urge that more 
schools plan deliberately to shape 
policies that are known to be educa- 
tionally desirable. 


In what ways does television con- 
cern the schools? Despite the great 
increase in televiewing during the past 
year, it seems likely that the schools’ 
main concern will be with regard to 
the sociological impact of TV rather 
than with its widespread use for in- 
struction during the next four or five 
years. Although 51 TV receivers were 
in use in the Philadelphia public 
schools alone last spring,” the high cost 
of programs and equipment seems 
likely to keep television subordinate to 
educational radio for some time yet. 


"Teaching by TV, Newsweek 33:81 


(March 28) 1949, 
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What are some of the sociological 
implications of TV for education? One 
important consideration is the manner 
in which receivers in the home are 
changing patterns of family life. One 
researcher found that a group of Chi- 
cago high school students with sets in 
their homes spent more than 23 hours 
per week televiewing, the equivalent 
of seeing a “double feature” movie 
every day in the week.* 


BRINGS NEW PROBLEMS 

Another investigator was told by 
500 set owners that their magazine 
reading had declined 33 per cent since 
they purchased sets. Newspaper read- 
ing was down 22 per cent, and movie 
attendance was down 58 per cent.4 
Yet another recent study conducted by 
C.BS. and Rutgers University bears 
on changing social relationships. TV 
set owners recorded appreciable 
changes in the frequency of visits from 
friends, additional “company,” and 
more children in the home during 
juvenile programs since purchasing 
their receivers.” 

Evidence of this sort, although it 
probably will be modified as the nov- 
elty of TV wanes, seems to indicate 
that both schools and parents will be 
faced with a substantial number of 
problems for an indefinite ‘period. 

The sedentary nature of televiewing 
and the possible eyestrain which may 
result from it have a bearing on the 
physical development of children. TV 
competes with out-of-school activities 
of all sorts (including homework! ), 
and the nature of programs available 
almost certainly will have an increas- 
ing effect upon the cultural, social and 
psychological environment of children 
as well as of adults. 

Particularly in urban areas, it is time 
for the schools to study what is hap- 
pening. It might be noted in passing 
that the influence of TV apparently 
is not limited to the upper income 
brackets but reaches into homes at all 
levels with as yet unpredictable possi- 
bilities for good or for ill, A New 
York City survey showed that approxi- 
mately half of the sets sold were pur- 
chased by families with incomes of 
$3200 or less. 

What about educational radio? Edu- 
cational radio, despite its contribu- 
tions to more meaningful learning in 

“Lewis, Phillip: TV and Teen-Agers, 
Educational Screen 28:151 (April) 1949. 

‘Research by Ruth Taylor of North- 
western University. 


; "Reported in the Chicago Daily News, 
Sept. 29, 1949. 
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the schools, is barely beginning to ap- 
proach its full potentialities. It should 
be neither sidetracked nor slowed in 
its program of expansion because of 
the interest TV has aroused and the 
publicity it has received. Indeed, at 
present it seems important for educa- 
tional radio to “dig in” on the job that 
needs to be done in bringing better 
programs and services to children and 
to adults. 

One of educational radio's tasks is 
to examine its reason for existence and 
to move in such directions as will per- 
mit it (1) to conduct technical and 
educational research and experimenta- 
tion; for example, studies of children’s 
comprehension of announcers’ vocab- 
ularies; (2) to ascertain the ways in 
which various groups in the commu- 
nity can be helped and represented 
without bias; (3) to continue the 
present high level of program integrity 
as services expand, and (4) to develop 
inter-station cooperation that will 
bring listeners the best programs that 
pooled effort can provide. At all costs, 
appeals to the /owest common de- 
nominator in the audience, at which 
some commercial programs are aimed, 
must be avoided. 

Some specific suggestions regarding 
TV and educational radio. As educa- 
tional radio and TV expand and im- 
prove during the years ahead, special- 
ists in these fields and other public 
school workers should plan together 
some of the ways in which the general 
welfare can be served by improving 
our culture patterns. Some specific 
considerations include: 

1. Guidance of children and of 
adults and meticulous program plan- 
ning to meet the challenge of using 
constructively the increasing amount 
of leisure time available. Labor-saving 
devices, the five-day week, and the 
increasing human lifespan are making 
this matter a more important concern 
with each year that passes. 


NEW TEACHING SKILLS 

2. Selection and preparation of 
teachers who can capitalize success- 
fully on the educational possibilities of 
radio, and ultimately of TV, in the 
classroom. Both preservice and in- 
service education can stand appreciable 
attention and improvement in this re- 
gard. Emphasis also needs to be placed 
on better instruction as the schools 
compete with commercial radio and 
TV for children’s interest. 

3. Courageous opposition by educa- 
tors to the more barbaric exploitation 





of radio and TV audiences. The re- 
cent trend toward wiring buses, street- 
cars and’ such public places as railroad 
terminals for programs, interrupted at 
two and a fourth minute intervals by 
commercial announcements, is a case 
in point.® 

4. More active experimentation in 
improving the use of TV and particu- 
larly radio in the classroom, coupled 
with more active participation on the 
part of radio educators in curriculum 
development. 

5. Education of children and adults 
for greater appreciation of good pro- 
grams. While rather obvious, this need 
is too important a point to be over- 
looked. 

6. Planning to meet the expanding 
enrollments in public schools, with due 
regard for educational radio and TV. 
Despite the need for cautious budget- 
ing during a high cost era (in which 
the “tidal wave of babies” now splash- 
ing into the elementary school is add- 
ing to costs), funds should be set aside 
for developing radio and TV in the 


classroom. 


IN PLANNING NEW BUILDINGS 


Allocation of funds also should be 
given careful study in the planning of 
the hundreds of additions and new 
buildings already springing up in 
many school districts, so that they will 
be of maximum use in radio educa- 
tion as the inevitable enrollment de- 
cline of the Sixties provides more 
space in the schools. 

Education and electronics. The 
growth of radio and, more recently, of 
television dramatizes the rapidity of 
change in our present “electronic age” 
—a term which is more apt, perhaps, 
than the more common “atomic age” 
label that is so loosely tossed about. 
Two parting thoughts on television, 
radio and the schools are as important 
as the points made previously. 

First, in a complex electronic age 
the schools must examine their curric- 
ulums with renewed care to remove 
obsolete or obsolescent qualities. Sec- 
ond, the schools, while making full use 
of the latest scientific developments, 
theories and equipment, must never 
lose sight of the fact that good teach- 
ing, like children themselves, is or- 
ganic and human. Radio and TV in 
education are first and foremost tools 
for improving human relations and for 
helping education to achieve human 
values. 


7 i “No Hiding Place,’ Time 54:75 
(Oct. 17) 1949. 
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Important producers of state 
revenue, including school funds, 
are off-shore oil lands. This 
giant steam rig is operating, 
along with numerous others, in 
one of the Louisiana bayous. 


HE dominion and use of tidelands 

and the resources thereof have 
significant meaning for public educa- 
tion, especially for the financing of 
public education in the coastal states 
and possibly the states having inland 
bays and harbors. 

For many months there has been a 
fight over whether there shall be state 
ownership of submerged lands within 
the boundaries of states or whether the 
federal government shall gain title to 
lands beneath the navigable waters of 
the respective states.’ 

The dispute became intense when 
the United States Supreme Court de- 
cided on June 23, 1947, in a case 
brought by the federal government 
against California, that the federal 
government had paramount rights over 
land submerged under tidewaters with- 
in the 3 mile belt off the shores of 
California.? 

In this case oil was the paramount 
issue. Thus the Supreme Court decided 
that the oil-rich, underwater coastal 
lands, extending from the low-tide 
mark to the 3 mile limit, are the prop- 
erty of the federal government, not of 
the states. For many years after oil 
had been found on the submerged 
lands, it was supposed by some people 
that the individual states owned this 
property. Several rich oil fields run- 
ning out under the sea have been 
leased to California and Texas oil 
companies. 

To the question “What should the 
federal government do with these tide- 
water lands?” one group answers that 
the lands should be turned over to the 
states by act of Congress. This group 
points to the fact that the 79th Con- 
gress, second session, passed a resolu- 

‘Two tidelands oil bills most recently in- 
troduced in Congress (with conflicting pro- 
visions for state and federal ownership) are 
H.R. 5991, 81st Congress, first session, 
Aug. 15, 1949; and H.R. 5992, 81st Con- 
gress, first session, Aug. 15, 1949. 

"United States v. State of California, 332 
U.S. 19, 67 S. Ct. 1658, 91 L. Ed. 1889 
(1947). Opinion written by Justice Hugo 
L. Black. 
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tion giving the states undisputed title 
to the tidelands.* The resolution, how- 
ever, was vetoed by President Truman 
on Aug. 1, 1946. 


5H.J. Res. 225, reported from House 
judiciary committee July 17, 1945, and 
passed by the House September 20; reported 
in the Senate April 24, 1946, and passed 
with an amendment July 22, 1946. 


College 


The decision in the case of the 
United States v. State of California 
created conflicts of opinion as to the 
validity of the title to these lands, both 
for the states and for their several 
grantees. The case is further confused 
because, in the first place, it is not 
known what resources, other than oil, 
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the federal government wants. Second, 
it-is not possible to determine just 
what land is involved, since no judicial 
determination has been made as to the 
legal distinction between “inland 
waters’ and “coastal waters.” Third, 
many of those affected do not know 
how far and to what extent the “para- 
mount right and powers” theory (as 
applicable to the federal government 
and as expressed in the United States 
v. State of California case) may be ap: 
plied. 

Congress is therefore being asked 
to decide upon an oil policy in respect 
to the tidewater lands. 

In the meantime federal suits have 
been filed against Texas and Louisiana 
asking for federal jurisdiction over 
Texas and Louisiana coastal waters. 

The federal government has asked 
the Supreme Court to rule that the 
government has full power and do- 
minion over the off-shore Gulf Coast 
tidelands or has title to the rich oil- 
bearing lands. 

Louisiana has admitted that the fed- 
eral government has full regulatory 
power over the off-shore lands, as the 
Supreme Court said in the California 
case. But the state contends that the 
national government does not have 
title and hence has no rights to any 
royalties on oil produced from the 
land. 

The coastal states have within the 
past few years been leasing to oil com- 
panies the tidelands from which a few 
of the states have received tremendous 
sums of money. However, since the 
end of 1948 the oil companies have 
not offered to lease any more of the 
disputed property, being afraid to in- 
vest in these leases until the:matter of 
dominion and use has been decided. 
In fact, virtually all leaseholders of the 
Louisiana tidelands now are suing for 
a suspension of their lease obligations 
until the ownership question is settled. 


PROSPECTIVE LOSSES 

If the fight on the part of the coastal 
states to retain control of the sub- 
merged lands within their boundaries 
is lost, the states stand to lose a large 
amount of income-—a substantial part 
of which would go for public educa- 
tion. Texas will be the largest loser 
and Louisiana next. They are the 
states with producing wells on tide- 
lands within the Gulf of Mexico; they 
have realized bonuses, royalties and 
rentals from leases they have executed 
on these areas. 

Mississippi has leased her tidelands 
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two or three times, but oil has never 
been struck on them. Nevertheless, she 
has received some good rentals, and, 
until the litigation began, was expect- 
ing some more. 

The exploration for oil and gas is 
not so intensive in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Florida as in Texas and 
Louisiana. In due time, if the title of 
Missisippi, Alabama and Florida to 
their tidelands is quieted, one can ex- 
pect oil men to become interested in 
leases on such submerged areas in 
those states, and it would be reason- 
able to expect the states to realize large 
sums of money from oil and gas leases 
on their tidelands. 


FORMS PERMANENT FUND 

Up to Dec. 31, 1948, Texas had re- 
ceived more than $25,000,000 for 
leases on her submerged lands. All the 
revenues from lands beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of the 
state are dedicated to the permanent 
school fund. None of the principal of 
this fund may be expended, but the 
interest or other revenue received 
therefrom is allocated annually to the 
public schools of Texas, on the basis 
of enrollment. The off-shore proper- 
ties in the state have yielded an aver- 
age of $20 an acre for leases in un- 
proved territory. 

Louisiana's tidelands cover an area 
of approximately 5,000,000 acres. The 
state began leasing its tidelands in 
August 1945; between that date and 
Jan. 11, 1949, it received from about 
38 per cent of these off-shore oil terri- 
tories more than $29,500,000. There 
are 548 oil leases at the present time. 
A large amount of oil is being stored 
and not sold; on it the state has re- 
ceived no royalty payments. Then too, 
difficulties encountered in transporta- 
tion of the oil have made it impossible 
for full production on existing oil 
wells in the tidelands area to be ob- 
tained at present. 

Between June 23, 1947, (the date 
of the Supreme Court decision of the 
United States v. State of California) 
and Jan. 11, 1949, Louisiana received 
approximately $17,000,000 in bonuses 
and rentals from the off-shore oil terri- 
tories. By Aug. 23, 1949, the total re- 
ceived by the state from oil bonuses, 
rentals and royalties of the tidelands 
from the time of their first leasing was 
approximately $35,323,934. 

Thus, Louisiana’s off-shore oil lands 
are an important producer of state 
revenue. The state mineral board has 
said that the off-shore properties have 





yielded an average of $13.44 an acre 
in bonuses and rentals. 

The exploration for oil and gas in 
the tidelands off the coast of Texas and 
Louisiana is in its initial stage, and, as 
time goes on, if the title of these states 
to their tidelands is cleared, much ad- 
ditional revenue from state oil and gas 
leases may be expected. 

In Louisiana about 25 per cent of 
the total monies received from the 
tidelands comes from the area lying 
inside the 3 mile limit, while about 75 
per cent comes from the area lying 
outside the 3 mile limit. The monies 
coming from the area lying within the 
3 mile limit go into the general fund, 
from which the state department of 
education receives a great deal of aid.4 


SCHOOLS GET SEVERANCE TAX 

An illustration of the value of the 
tidelands income to public education 
in Louisiana is that in 1946-47 the 
teachers of the state were given raises 
from the $6,000,000 taken from the 
general fund surplus in 1946 and from 
the $10,000,000 taken from the gen- 
eral fund surplus in 1947. The sur- 
pluses were made possible by the ad- 
ditional monies from the tidelands area. 

Further illustration of the value of 
tidelands income to public education 
in Louisiana is found in the fact that 
the greater portion of the severance 
tax, collected from the sale of oil and 
gas, goes to the state.” The state’s por- 
tion of the severance tax fund is dedi- 
cated to the public school system, with 
the exception of the amount appro- 
priated for free textbooks, library 
books, and school supplies for the use 
of school children. 

During the. current year the state is 
spending $1,730,000 of the severance 
money (out of the state's portion of 
$37,448,805.76 for 1948-49) for these 
last named specific purposes. The en- 
tire remainder of the severance tax 
fund is dedicated to the department of 
education for the support of the public 
school system. The total of the state’s 
portion of the severance money since 
1945 is $81,428,265.10. 

Of course, the severance tax fund 





‘All returns outside the 3 mile limit are 
dedicated to retiring the bonded debt of the 
state. Louisiana Act No. 406, 1946, amend- 
ing Article IV of the constitution. 

°The parishes participate in the sever- 
ance tax revenues to a certain degree, the 
average being about 15 to 20 per cent, de- 
pending upon what is being severed. Loui- 
siana Act 24 of second extra session of 1935 
as amended by Act 119 of 1936, Act 403 
of 1938, Act 145 of 1940, Act 299 of 
1940, Act 284 of 1942, Act 202 of 1946, 
and Act 10 of 1948. 
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Areas indicated in 
black are beneath 
navigable waters and 
within state bound- 
aries. Shaded areas 
indicate that portion 
of the continental 
shelf lying outside 
of state boundaries. 
On all of these the 
federal government 
has a greedy eye. 


comes from all oil, gas, sulfur, tim- 
ber, sand and gravel being severed, not 
just from the severance of items from 
the tidelands areas. 


OTHER RESOURCES INVOLVED 

The federal government's claim to 
the dominion and use of tidelands and 
the resources thereof involves more 
than oil. In addition to any oil in- 
volved, all the states bordering on the 
gulf enjoy substantial revenue from 
the oyster, shrimp and fishing indus- 
try, while Florida realizes a great deal 
of money from the sponge industry. 
In Connecticut a substantial amount of 
money is derived from the public shell- 
fish industry. Connecticut alone has 
approximately 150,000 acres beneath 
the marginal sea now under lease for 
oyster Cultivation. 

“If the effort to assert federal own- 
ership over lands beneath tidewater 
and navigable waters should be suc- 
cessful the federal government would 
become the owners of more than 600 
square miles of area which is now by 
state and federal action within the 
boundaries of Connecticut,’ Nicholas 
F. Rago, deputy attorney general for 
Connecticut, told the Senate judiciary 
committee during its hearing in Feb- 
ruary 1948 on a tidelands bill. 

Although Louisiana, Texas and Cali- 
fornia are the states in position to lose 
the most if dominion and use of tide- 
lands and the resources thereof are left 
with the federal government, other 
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states with coastlines are Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 


Alabama, Mississippi, Oregon and 
Washington. 

All these states should be interested 
because if the government can assume 
powers over tidelands for oil it may 
have the right to assume control over 
everything else in or over those same 
tidelands. 

If, under the decision rendered by 
the Supreme Court in the case of the 
United States v. State of California, 
the federal government has the right 
to take charge of the oil industry’s 
drilling operations in the ebb and flow 
areas of the California coast, the fed- 
eral authorities may be also in a posi- 
tion to take charge of fishing privil- 
eges, harbor facilities, and even the 
inland rivers pouring into the gulf and 
the two oceans bounding this nation. 

So far only the oil industry has been 
affected. But the precedent set by 
the California decision can affect any- 
thing in the tidelands area, and the 
decision is therefore not to the best 
interest of any of the coastal states. 


“For information regarding natural re- 
sources and economic position of the vari- 
ous states see testimony presented before the 
Senate committee, Joint Hearings Before 
the Committees on the Judiciary, Congress 
of the United States, 80th Congress, second 
session, on S. 1988 and Similar House 
Bills. Passim. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1948. 





Before the 81st Congress adjourned, 
the Senate committee on interior and 
insular affairs held hearings on the 
tidelands. Alabama and Mississipi 
lands below low tide and within their 
boundaries on the Gulf of Mexico 
were Claimed to be the property of the 
federal government the same as the 
tidélands of California, Texas and 
Louisiana. 

Government witnesses, for the first 
time, asserted that the federal govern- 
ment has the right to regulate and con- 
trol fishing in the marginal sea waters 
of the coastal states if Congress ever 
chooses to exercise the power. 

Officials from virtually all of the 21 
coastal states appeared at the hearings 
or filed statements against the federal 
claims and in favor of a bill that would 
confirm continued state ownership of 
submerged lands within state bound- 
aries. 


FAVOR STATE OWNERSHIP 


The National Association of Attor- 
neys General is leading the congres- 
sional fight for confirmation of state 
titles. Other organizations favoring 
state ownership of tidelands are the 
Council of State Governments, the 
Governors Conference, the American 
Bar Association, and the National As- 
sociation of Port Authorities. 

The Senate committee conducted its 
hearings with the record being held 
open for additional statements which 
may be filed. 
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E THE following members of 
the deposed board of education 
of the Oglesby public schools, namely, 
Isaac Mason, president; Joseph Miglia, 
Reuel Quick and William Welch, 
members, have been asked to set down 
our own threat-by-threat description of 
what happened on the night of Sept. 
6, 1949. 

We shall try to describe the incident 
that has brought the name of our quiet, 
beautiful little town to the shocked at- 
tention of the entire nation, as the hor- 
rible truth that “it can happen here,” 
was demonstrated. 

Wayne C. Butler, our superintend- 
ent of schools, carried the story up to 
a point in the “Oglesby Incident”* but 
what actually happened between the 
time Mr. Butler and N. E. Hutson, 
legal adviser to the state superintend- 
ent, were given protective custody 
through a crowd of several hundred 
people and the fateful moment when 
a howling, turbulent, bellicose mob 
seized control of the school board 
room—and eventually the president's 
gavel—has not been fully published. 





NOT READY FOR MARTYRDOM 

We have no intention of sparing 
either ourselves or the invaders in the 
telling. Some of us look back upon 
our own conduct that night with some- 
thing less than pride. Perhaps we 
should have been ready for martyrdom, 
but the perspective of time can decide 
that with certainty. It has already 
shown that more than local principles 
are involved; there are national impli- 
cations. Had some of our critics been 
in our places, we wonder if they would 
have realized the scope of the issues 
at stake. 

One of us—we're not naming names 
—had recently recovered from a ner- 
vous breakdown, and the strain we had 
all been under for some days preceding 
this agonizing night caused him to ap- 
proach a state of collapse, as the clam- 
oring hoard pinned us to the board 
room, table. 

Another one of us, as a child, had 
witnessed a mob in action when with- 

*The Nation's Schools. 44:26 (Novem- 
ber) 1949. 
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Coercion of Oglesby school board told by threatened members 


THIS IS OUR STORY 


out a semblance of reason a Negro was 
beaten, trampled, hung, shot, cut down, 
and then dragged behind an automo- 
bile through the streets of a town. We 
were absolutely convinced that one 
wrong move could be the spark, ignit- 
ing the hatred of the crowd into an 
explosion of fists and boots, that could 
easily cost the lives of all four of us. 

As we see it, however, Oglesby’s 
shame is not the board's capitulation to 
the demands of a threatening mob, but 
the planned successful attempt to seize 
from the elected representatives of the 
district the power to select their chil- 
dren’s teachers. It is in this violation 
of a basic protection of democracy that 
the danger lies. It was this principle 
that was not comprehended by the 
board on that infamous night. 


THE CAUSE OF IT ALL 

To review in a single paragraph 
what lay back of the September 6th 
demonstration, the board had already 
voted five times, as the pressure 
(brought about by a few zealous lead- 
ers of local labor groups motivated by 
misrepresentations of the facts and out- 
right lies and utilizing intimidation to- 
ward their organizations when neces- 
sary) grew almost unbearable. not to 
rehire a teacher. This teacher, Mrs. 
Helen Mecum, with a third year’s con- 
tract in her hand would automatically 
be placed on a permanent tenure basis 
under Illinois law. The union group 
had set up a picket line and the non- 
union teachers, led by the superintend- 
ent, had crossed the line to attend a 
preschool workshop ordered by the 
board. 

On the fateful evening, the board 
had called in for consultation N. E. 
Hutson, legal adviser to the state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. It 
was hoped that Mr. Hutson could sug- 
gest some way legally and peacefully to 
resolve the mounting tensions. The 
point at issue was Mrs. Mecum’s suit- 
ability for tenure status. 

Supt. Butler and the board had 
hoped to have sitting with them on 
this occasion the two labor groups in- 
volved in the controversy (Local 580, 


A. F. of T., and the local Trades and 
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Labor Council) and some disinterested 
citizens of the community—clergymen, 
Rotarians, businessmen and the like. 
However, the labor groups refused to 
send representatives; as a result, the 
superintendent and the board gave, up 
the idea of a discussion group. Mr. 
Hutson, Mr. Butler, and the board then 
met to talk the situation over infor- 
mally—not in a called meeting—in the 
hope of reaching a legal compromise 
that would not put Mrs. Mecum on 
tenure. 


KNOCKED OVER RAILING 


When the board members arrived at 
Washington School for this informal 
gathering, a crowd of 250 had already 
gathered and were milling around in 
front of the building. One of the ag- 
gressive members of this throng 
knocked a board member (who also 
held a seat on the Trades and Labor 
Council but who had voted against 
the teacher) over a railing adjoining 
the sidewalk. Another’s welcome con- 
sisted of fist shaking. The rest of the 
board walked in unmolested. 

As the informal talk went on inside 
the board room, the crowd on the out- 
side began to grow in size and vocal 
volume, becoming more and more un- 
ruly. The secretary of the board was 
one of the two members of the board 
who had consistently voted for rehir- 
ing the teacher. Thus he did not have 
the enmity of the crowd and went out 
twice in an effort to quiet them. 

The second time he went out he 
asked the board president to go along 
to talk to the crowd, although feeling 
was as high against the president as 
against anv of the board members. (It 
might be pointed out that the board 
president had served as the president 
of a district union comprising four 
locals in La Salle County in 1948.) The 
board president attempted to talk to 
the crowd as a union man, explaining 
that the board wanted the schools to 
open the next morning if the pickets 
would allow it, and that the board 
stood ready to accept any compromise 
that would not place the teacher as a 
permanent member of the faculty. 

The crowd howled down the sugges- 
tion of a compromise. One fellow, the 
father of one of the board members 
friendly to the crowd, lunged for and 
grabbed the president, tearing a button 
from his coat. 

“No rough stuff, no rough stuff!” 
someone shouted and pulled the ag- 
gressor back into the crowd. 


The president stood his ground but 
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kept his hands in his pockets lest he 
appear to be defending himself from 
the demonstrator. Having accom- 
plished nothing, he and the secretary 
went back into the conference room. 

At approximately 9 o'clock four 
people appeared at the board room 
door. They were the Trades and Labor 
Council president, a father of one of 
the union teachers, a high school social 
studies teacher and corresponding sec- 
retary of Local 580 A. F. of T., and a 
business agent from a union not di- 
rectly involved. This group warned 
that things would have to happen fast, 
for the crowd was getting impatient. 

“What's holding up an agreement?” 
one of them asked. 

One board member answered, “I for 
one don't want this teacher placed on 
tenure.” 

“What's wrong with putting her on 
tenure? You can use any reason to get 
rid of her. That’s the trouble around 
here! Even the teachers on tenure are 
afraid they'll be let go.” 

“They don’t need to be afraid. We 
have no intention of letting any tenure 





Chicago Park District 


Incorporated in 1902 as Portland, 
lll., the city changed its name to 
Oglesby in 1913. Richard J. Ogles- 
by was a civil war general and 
former governor of Illinois, who 
“believed in the people and their 
ability to themselves." 
Oglesby's statue stands on a 
knoll in Chicago's Lincoln Park. 


govern 


teacher out. We wouldn't try it even 
if we had a reason. Tenure gives plenty 
of protection.” 

“What's to protect a teacher from a 
superintendent who uses unscrupulous 
and undemocratic procedures?” inter- 
jected the social studies teacher. 

“The law-protects the teacher,” an- 
swered Hutson; “she can appeal to the 
courts.” 

“We know the law, we can read,” 
snarled the social studies teacher. “We 
don’t trust the courts.” 

The four-man committee walked out. 

The board then asked, “Are there no 
alternatives, no compromises possible? 
Anything that might have worked in a 
similar situation elsewhere?” 


TWO COMPROMISES PROPOSED 

At this point there were two sug- 
gestions made: (1) Mrs. Mecum 
might be rehired along about Decem- 
ber 1, thus establishing a breach in her 
contract, or (2) an advisory commu- 
nity referendum might be called for 
the following Saturday, the board 
promising to abide by the decision of 
the majority of the voters in regard to 
rehiring the teacher. 

To flash back several hours in time, 
shortly before the board, the superin- 
tendent, and the legal adviser got to- 
gether the local Lehigh cement work- 
ers’ union was having a special called 
meeting above a downtown saloon. 
The meetizig was to discuss the school 
controversy, and one leader inflamed 
the workers by the story that Supe. 
Butler was planning eo bring in a bus 
‘oad of scab teachers from the southern 
part of the state to break the strike. 

The nucleus of the disturbing group 
is believed to have come from this 
meeting. Chief of Police Herman 
Gandolfi, an honest law enforcement 
officer, has since obtained an admission 
from this fellow that the story was. a 
complete fabrication. 

Back in the school board offices, the 
telephone was ringing. The president 
of the local Trades and Labor Council 
was calling to say that the crowd was 
getting out of hand and he~ couldn't 
hold them out much longer. 

“The board room is always open to 
the public,” the board president said. 

“You'd better meet with our griev- 
ance committee and get this ironed out 
or this gang is coming in and I won't 
answer for the consequences,” the pres- 
ident of the Trades and Labor Council 
replied. 

“We're not too scared,” the board 
president answered. 
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“You'd better see us; I don’t want 
any body hurt.” 

“We'll be glad to listen to sel 
you have to offer to clear this up, but 
we're in the middle of a discussion 
right now.” 

“We'll give you fifteen minutes.” 

“All right! We'll meet with you at 
10 o'clock.” The group in the board 
room then went on talking informally. 

At 10 o'clock the phone jangled 
again. The president of the Trades and 
Labor Council announced that a new 
grievance committee was ready to 
come in. But before they would come, 
Supt. Butler, Legal Adviser Hutson, 
and representatives of the press must 
clear out; in fact, they would be pro- 
vided an escort through the crowd to 
get them out safely. 

“Ride Butler out of town on a rail!” 
was one of the more distinguishable 
cries that had been floating in the open 
windows. 


EXIT THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Believing that the superintendent 
was in grave danger, President Mason 
urged his and Hutson’s departure. Two 
men flanked both Butler and Hutson, 
and they were conducted to their auto- 
mobile at the curb. Their escorts re- 
peatedly admonished the crowd: 
“Quiet! No violence! Don’t anyone say 
or do anything!” 

Now into the board room came a 
NEW STlEVaiwe committee of 16; eight 
of them were teachers from the Ogles- 
by or La Salle-Peru schools and the 
others were labor leaders. 


INE thew a cide has given us 30 
, wt 2 i > 4 
minutes,” said the leader: fit —*, 


don’t want to be around when it comes 
in—we can tell you that. You know 
what our proposition is—rehire Mrs. 
Mecum!” 

“The board has voted that down five 
times,’ was the response. 

Then the board presented both of 
its compromise proposals. 

“Ridiculous! Absurd!” “Out of the 
question!” said the grievance commit- 
tee members to both proposals. 

The rehashing of old points of view 
between board and grievance commit- 
tee quickly consumed the half hour. 
All during the period, the door bang- 
ing and shouting increased in fre- 
quency and volume. Every now and 
then hoarse-voiced cheers would ring 
out, as some agitator hit a verbal bull’s 
eye. One of the school custodians, a 
member of the crowd outside, was 
heard to say, “The longer we wait the 
more madder we get!” 
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“We demand that the board submit 
the proposition to another vote,” the 
grievance committee leader suddenly 
said; “your half hour is up.” “You can 
have five minutes to vote. Then we'll 
let the crowd in.” So saying the com- 
mittee withdrew, and President Mason, 
for the sixth time, called a meeting to 
order to put the selfsame question. 
The decision was as before: 3 to 2, 
and the board adjourned. 

Promptly at the end of the voting, 
the result was announced to the com- 
mittee waiting in the hallway. When 
they heard the deadlock was not 
broken, they wanted to know how each 
man voted. 

The La Salle-Peru high school social 
studies teacher remarked: “I’m sorry 
for you fellows.” 

The president of the Trades and 
Labor Council then stepped outside the 
front door and addressed the crowd. 

“We're getting the same old 3-2 
stuff in there. Do you think there are 
enough people out here to go in and 
throw that goddam board out the 
window?” 

Cheers rose high and hoarse. 

“All right, boys,” the president said; 
“go in and do anything you want to.” 

One of the high school teachers in 
the grievance committee group yelled 
to his colleagues: “Let's get out of the 
board room before the mob gets in,” 
and he took off with the speed of a 
guided missile. 

At this point a board member arose 
from his chair to leave. The first mob- 
ster through the door pushed him back 
into his chair. “Sit down, Bub,” he 
ordered, “you aren’t going anywhere.” 


AND THEN THE MOB 


And then the rush came. Down the 
corridor, through the board room door, 
through the three open windows, 
people swept, clambered and dived like 
pursuing blood hounds. The venetian 
blinds were knocked askew as men 
rushed the windows and jumped upon 
desks, bookcases and chairs to perch 
thereon like menacing and evil gar- 
goyles. Liquor from a hundred breaths 
mingled with the stale cigaret smell of 
the board room’s heaping ash trays. 

In the noisy influx of invaders were 
noted some teachers who are still pre- 
siding over Oglesby classrooms, two 
school janitors and three of the people 
who are now serving on the newly 
elected (October 5) Oglesby school 
board. 

Joseph “Chippy” Senica, later placed 
under arrest for disorderly conduct by 


Police Chief Gandolfi, appeared to be 
in charge of the melee. It was later 
learned that he had stayed at home 
from work that day and had had a 
hand in organizing the cement work- 
ers’ meeting above the local saloon. As 
if by prearrangement, certain men 
seemed to close in behind each board 
member's chair. Threats, abusive 
language, pandemonium splintered the 
air. 

Mason at one verbal sally pulled a 
weak grin. 

“Wipe that grin off your face, or I'll 
come across the table and punch it off,” 
a leader yelled, and made a lunge at 
Mason. 

Again loud threats came from all 
parts of the tightly packed room. 


RESIGNATIONS NOT WANTED 


“If you fellows can’t vote right, you 
can resign. 

“Shussh, bonehead! We don’t want 
them to resign.” 

“If you don’t come to a decision 
now, we will throw you out the win- 
dow.” 

"If you don’t get these schools 
opened in the morning, we'll wreck 
this building so you can’t ever open 
them.” 

“If you don’t hire Mrs. Mecum, you 
won't get out of here alive.” 

“Smack them!” 

“Kick them!” 

“Kill them!” 

At this point, one board member 
muttered, as the perspiration drenched 
his face: “If it is going to mean this, 
I don’t think it is worth it.” 

A Mecumite board member, called 


across the the table to this man: 
Ou Ll DE a ticie — 


be, a hero!” Then he pushed iow 
among the crowd, yelling, “We've got 
‘em where we want ‘em. Clear out so 
we can take another vote.” 

"I didn’t say I was going to change 
my vote. 

The president's gavel had been 
grabbed from the board table and was 
passed from leader to leader who used 
it intermittently to pound the table. 
Finally it arrived at Senica, who then 
addressed the board: “We'll give you 
just three minutes to rehire Mfrs. 
Mecum.” 

Ringleaders began to push the 
crowd back through the door into the 
corridor. When the board room was 
cleared, “Chippy” stood guard at the 
door, peering through the crack. 

Once again the troubled board was 
called to order. To the man who had 
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been first to crack under the pressure, 
President Mason said: “You've stood 
your ground so far. Don’t change your 
vote now. Just refuse to vote.” 

This suggestion was accepted, and 
the seventh and final vote stood 2 to 2. 
The president—for it was he who once 
had seen the Negro trampled to death 
—then cast the deciding vote. Discard- 
ing principles for the personal safety 
of his friends and himself, he uttered 
a regretful “Aye” for the reemploy- 
ment of Mrs. Mecum. 

The secretary, the aged member of 
the board who had voted seven times 
to rehire Mrs. Mecum and who 


throughout the commotion had been 
sitting with his head in his hands apart 
from the rest of the board, now 
climbed upon the board room table, 
his voice quavering with excitement. 
The crowd heard his plea for quiet, 
mercy and no violence. He read off the 
final vote. 

“Why don’t we get the hell out of 
here?” someone shouted. 

The secretary, holding his arms 
aloft, spread-eagle fashion, then led the 
board members single file through the 
dense crowd, 

“Don't touch anybody,” he quavered, 
“It’s all over.” 


BUT IT ISN'T ALL OVER 


UT it isn’t all over. Repercussions 
of the affair have set in action a 
chain of events. 

1. The Illinois Education Associa- 
tion has asked the National Education 
Association to investigate the entire 
situation, at the request of non-union 
teachers of the Oglesby school system. 

2. A hearing called by State Supt. 
Vernon L. Nickell will determine 
whether the state should revoke or sus- 
pend the teaching certificate of Arthur 
F. Symond, a teacher from the neigh- 
boring town who was involved in the 
incident. 

3. The new board of education has 
demanded an apology from Supt. 
Wayne C. Butler by December 22. 

4. Court action is pending against 
Joseph F. Senica, whom board mem- 
bers have identified as one of the lead- 
ers in the intimidation tactics. Accord- 
ing to a statement by State’s Attorney 
C. A. Helffrich of La Salle County, Mr. 
Senica is charged with “the criminal 
offense of disturbing the peace and dis- 
turbing a lawful assembly. The court 
fixed bail in the amount of $500, 
which the defendant furnished,’ and 
the case is now pending in the county 
court of La Salle County, Illinois. 

5. Illinois school administrators 
have adopted formal resolutions pro- 
testing that the incident jeopardizes 
state and national laws. 


Asks N.E.A. Probe 


Upon request of non-union teachers 
in Oglesby, the Illinois Education As- 
sociation has recommended that an in- 
vestigation be made by the National 
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Education Association, acting through 
its National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion. The state association, states Irving 
S. Pearson, executive secretary, is pre- 
pared to act in conjunction with the 


N.E.A. 


Symond Hearing 


At 10:15 o'clock on the morning of 
November 16, some 35 individuals 
from various parts of the state of Illi- 
nois assembled in the office of State 
Supt. Vernon L. Nickell for what had 
been scheduled as a hearing to deter- 
mine whether the limited state super- 
visory certificate of Arthur F. Symond 
should be revoked or suspended. 

Mr. Symond, who is a social science 
teacher in the public schools of La 
Salle, has been identified by members 
of the Oglesby school board as having 
participated in their intimidation. Mr. 
Symond also is secretary of the Tri- 
Cities Federation of Teachers, No. 580, 
A. F. of T. 


But the several would-be witnesses” 


had no chance to testify. Representing 
Mr. Symond, John Ligtenberg of Chi- 
cago, general legal counsel for the 
A. F. of T., rose to ask two questions: 
(1) Is the state examining board par- 
ticipating in this hearing in an official 
or advisory capacity; and (2) What 
are the charges against Mr. Symond? 

The answer to the first question was 
rather uncertain; the reply to the sec- 
ond question was not possible because 
no formal charge had been made. 

Said Mr. Ligtenberg, in substance: 
Mr. Symond has received no notice of 


any charge against him. To revoke or 
suspend a certificate that represents his 
way of earning a living is in a sense a 
question of his property rights. He has 
had no oportunity to build his defense 
since no charge has been made. 

The A. F. of T. attorney then re- 
quested that the hearing be deferred 
until “definite and certain charges” are 
stated. 

The state superintendent conferred 
with the examining board at his left 
and then announced: “The contention 
is well taken; continuation of the hear- 
ing until filing of definite charges is 
so ordered.” 

Witnesses available at the meeting 
but not heard included the four school 
board members who have resigned, the 
superintendent of schools and the chief 
of police at Oglesby, and several people 
who were prepared to speak in defense 
of Mr. Symond. At the meeting also 
was Mrs. Mecum, the teacher whom 
the board six times refused to place on 
tenure, and some of the present mem- 


bers of the Oglesby school board. 


Asked to Apologize 
The new Oglesby Board of Educa- 


tion, meeting Friday, November 18, 
demanded that the superintendent of 
schools apologize to the teacher whom 
the previous board had refused to place 
on tenure. Supt. Butler was requested 
to do so prior to December 22, at 
which time another meeting of the 
board is scheduled. 

Quoted verbatim, the motion re- 
quested “that Wayne C. Butler, super- 
intendént of District 125, write and 
present personally to Mrs. Helen Bax- 
ter Mecum an apology to her for be- 
smirching her character and ridiculing 
her appearance, and for causing her so 
much discomfort because of his un- 
gentlemanly remarks.” 

Another motion adopted by the 
board at the same meeting commended 
Mrs. Mecum “for her cooperation, 
steadfastness and ladylike conduct 
throughout the recent controversy.” 

Supt. Butler has indicated that he 
will decline to write such an apology 
and that he will state publicly his pro- 
fessional reasons for his position. 

Mr. Butler will reply that “at no 
time did he ever say anything directly 
or implied relative to her {Mrs. 
Mecum’s} character.” And in answer 
to the charge that he ridiculed her 
appearance, he will state that “her ap- 
pearance was a minor portion of a 
total analysis of her as a teacher. Dur- 
ing the discussion, attitude, personal- 
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ity, voice, appearance, size, and nu- 
merous other factors were discussed. 
From the total analysis, those who 
wished me ill lifted appearance, mag- 
nified it, misinterpreted it, and used 
it to imflame the people.” 


Administrators Alarmed 


Strong condemnation of the intimi- 
dation of the Oglesby school board was 
voiced by the Illinois Association of 
School 
business meeting in St. Louis, which 
took place on November 15. 


Administrators at its annual 


For school construction 


In a formal resolution, the associa- 
tion declares “there is an unchallenged 
statement that on Sept. 6, 1949, the 
Oglesby (Ill.) Board of Education was 
coerced by threats of bodily injury to 
reverse its vote on the motion to place 
a probationary teacher on tenure 
status.” 

The statement then emphasizes that 
“(1) such action usurps the legal 
rights of a board of education, (2) de- 
government, and (3) 
without such government the purpose 
of education to develop in the children 
citizenship competencies appropriate 


stroys good 





to our society cannot be consum- 
mated.” 

The Illinois school administrators 
then expressed their “utmost disap- 
proval of such action in any form.” 
The resolution concluded: 

“Be it further resolved that this or- 
ganization views with great alarm any 
act that jeopardizes the laws of the 
state of Illinois and of the United 
States; and be it also resolved that the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion be informed of the desire of this 
association to support the laws of the 
state of Illinois and the United States.” 


CALIFORNIA VOTES $250,000,000 STATE AID 


N AMENDMENT to California's 

constitution authorizing the state 
to issue bonds in the amount of $250.- 
000,000 to be used and 
grants to school districts financially 
unable to construct needed buildings 
was approved at a special election 
November 8. The A.P. gave unofficial 
returns from 13,697 of 14,203 pre- 
cincts as 1,823,854 votes in favor of 
Oppos- 


for loans 


the amendment and 684,017 
ing it. 

This constitutional amendment puts 
state aid for building schools on a 
relatively permanent basis. It does 
not, however, commit the state to the 
expenditure of any given amount for 
school construction or to any policy 
of distribution of funds to school dis- 
cricts. It does make the legislature 
responsible for providing the machin- 
ery through which state funds will be 
distributed to school districts. 

The amendment specifically states 
that the proceeds of the bonds will be 
used: and 
grants to the several school districts 
of the state, subject to such legislation, 
rules or regulations as the legislature 
may, from time to time, determine; 


(a) to provide loans 


(b) to pay the expenses that may be 
incurred in preparing, advertising, 
issuing and selling the bonds and in 
administering and directing the ex- 
penditure of the monies realized from 
the sale of such bonds.” 
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Assistant Division Chief of School Planning 
California Department of Education 


The 1949 legislature, anticipating 
the passage of the constitutional 
amendment providing $250,000,000 
for school construction, enacted chap- 
ter 1389 as 4 part of the education 
code. This chapter provides that all 
funds to school districts must be ap- 
proved by a state allocation board 
composed of the state directors of 
education, finance and public works 
and two members each from the state 
senate and the state assembly. It 
also provides that “funds shall be ex- 
pended for the purchase and improve- 
ment of school sites, the planning and 
construction, reconstruction, alteration 
and addition to school buildings for 
such facilities as are approved by the 
department of education as essential.” 

State funds cannot, in general, be 
used to provide school buildings 
planned to allow more than 55 square 
feet of building area for each elemen- 
tary pupil, more than 75 square feet 
for each junior high school pupil, or 
more than 80 square feet for each 
high school student. State funds can 
be used only to supplement maximum 
financial efforts of local districts in 
providing such buildings. Maximum 
legal effort for financing school build- 
ings in California is outstanding bonds 
equal to 5 per cent of the assessed 
valuation for elementary districts, 5 
per cent for high school districts, and 
5 per cent for junior college districts. 


Repayments by the school district 
to the state are to be based upon the 
proceeds of specified tax rates on local 
assessed valuations. All of the school 
districts applying for the state aid 
will be bonded to legal capacity and 
therefore will be carrying fairly heavy 
tax rates for bonds. A district having 
a tax rate for bonds of 40 cents or 
more will make no repayment to the 
state until the tax rate for debt service 
for outstanding bonds goes below the 
40 cents. The state fund would be 
reimbursed by the difference between 
the amount of money needed for out- 
standing debt retirement and what can 
be raised for the 40 cents. When 
the outstanding bonds are retired, the 
school district will be required to con- 
tinue a tax rate of 30 cents, all of 
which will go toward repaying the 
funds advanced by the state. 

The term of a contract between the 
state and a school district is the time 
required to repay the funds advanced 
by the state with interest, but in no 
case can the contract be for more 
than 30 years. The interest rates 
charged by the state to the local school 
districts and the unit cost for school 
construction for which state aid is 
granted are to be adjusted periodically 
by the state director of finance in 
accordance with the experience of 
California school districts not aided 
by the state fund. 
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BLYTHE PARK SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, ILL. 


SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 


LYTHE PARK SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, ILL., has 
received advanced expression of six widely advo- 
cated concepts of elementary school architecture. The 
community activity that preceded preparation of the 
plans was described by Supt. L. J. Hauser in the Sep- 
tember issue of this magazine. The building was occu- 
pied in September. 
Planned to accommodate a school population of 300 
in kindergarten and five grades, Blythe Park School con- 


tributes to the advancement of the following concepts: 
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1. Community-Park School. Despite 
a small site in a built up area, the 
school gains maximum outdoor play 
facilities through coordinated planning 


by the school board and park officials. . 


2. Modified Campus Plan. Three 
separate buildings (kindergarten-pri- 
mary, intermediate-administrative, and 
joined by 


community) have been 


glassed-in “cloister corridors” in a com- 


Blythe Park's large, square, flex- 
ible classrooms offer more than 
900 square feet of space for 
Riverside's highly developed activ- 


ity program. Bilaterial lighting is 
from clerestories above double- 
loaded corridors. Each room has 


built-in storage, display space, 
and adjoining workroom and toilet. 





pact plan suitable to Chicago's climate. 

3. Maximum Community Use. Eas- 
ily isolated for evening and Sunday 
use by adults and older youths, the 
separate community building includes 
an unusually complete auditorium, a 
gymnasium-playroom, a music room, 
and a library—rooms that have at- 
tracted unusually high use by the en- 
tire community in its first few months. 
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4. Large, Square “Flexible” Class- 
rooms. Classroom space is generous 
(30 square feet per pupil and 900 per 
classroom ), but the activity and teach- 
ing advantages of separate workrooms 
with individual room toilets were not 
sacrificed. 

5. Bilateral Lighting on Double- 
Loaded Corridors. There is clerestory 
lighting above classroom corridors 
with the economy gained by placing 
classrooms on both sides of the cor- 
ridor. A conservative, double pitched 
roof replaces the often criticized 
“chicken coop” appearance of the sin- 
gle-loaded, clerestory classroom build- 
ing. 

6. Optimum Psychological Envi- 
ronment. Thousands of visitors, both 
lay and professional, have noted the 
warm, eye saving colors of walls, chalk- 
boards and furnishings, and the union 
of indoors and outdoors gained by full- 
length window areas. 

Both the Riverside school board and 
the architects, Perkins & Will, Chicago, 
sought to achieve an informal, resi- 
dential character in the building. The 
home-like atmosphere is particularly 
evident in the three-room “little chil- 
dren’s school.” The kindergarten and 
first-grade youngsters have their own 
asphalt-surface playground on a quiet 
street, closed to through traffic. Enter- 
ing through the  cloister-corridors, 
enclosed with glass that resists break- 
age, they turn into a large coat- 

room. Here each child has his own pegs 
open, color lined compartment (older -_ ap 
children have steel lockers). ae 
Two of the three primary rooms 
have floor-to-ceiling windows of glass 
on opposite sides. Outdoor planting 
becomes part of the rooms’ decoration, 
sharing in color with the children’s 
own crayoned art work, displayed on 
warm toned pine “tackboard” walls. 
Heightening the unity between indoors 
and outdoors is the liberal use of the 
red Colonial exterior brick in wall 
partitions. Workrooms are separated 
from the classrooms by glass partitions 
above table-height shelving. Flexibility of the Blythe Park classrooms (top of page) is enhanced by 
The seven classrooms of the central, use of these especially designed trapezoidal tables, which can be com- 
intermediate wing are similar to those bined in endless patterns for various group activities. Openness and 
nad a school. Here clerestory unity with the outdoors are gained through floor-to-ceiling windows 
windows above the common corridor and glass partition between classroom and workroom. The kinder- 


assure even daylighting of the rooms ; 
at all hours. There are glass display garten photograph demonstrates the cheerful use of natural materials. 


cabinets beside each door and a glass 
strip, with a shelf for display purposes, nity building contains the most un- like elementary school gymnasium 
above the corridor lockers. usual multipurpose rooms at Blythe with high strip windows. Instead, full- 

Apparently separate from the two Park. length “safety glass” windows are 
classroom buildings, but actually joined The playroom-gymnasium is a pleas- brought down to a low sill back of a 
by an enclosed corridor, the commu- ant contrast to the familiar deep, box- continuous window seat on each side 
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of the room. The ends, of red colonial 
brick, merge with the exterior walls. 
The impressive wood arched ceiling 
adds an unusually intimate quality to 
the room. 

Below the playroom is a little thea- 
ter with a sloping floor and comfort- 
ably upholstered seats. Provision for 
an extra motion picture screen midway 
between the projection point at the 
rear and the stage makes the room 
equally usable for small audio-visual 


groups of one or two classes and for a. 


full school assembly. Movable _plat- 
forms that combine in varoius patterns, 
like building blocks, facilitate use of 
the room for various child and adult 
activities, such as choral and _in- 
strumental presentations. Exceptional 
acoustics are obtained by splayed pan- 
els of stained wood on one wall and 
acoustical tile on the ceiling. 

Two other public rooms in the com- 
munity wing are the music room and 
library. Both are exceptionally flexible. 


The music room with its own port- 


Milton Horn carving in library. 


Frankly facing the limitations of multipurpose com- 
munity rooms, Riverside planned its visual aids 
room with sloping floor, comfortable upholstered 
seats, pine acoustical panels, and little theater stage. 





able chair storage may be set up for 
a variety of smaller community meet- 
ings. In expected years of peak en- 
rollment, it may double as an extra 
classroom. 

The informal, residential character 
of the school’s interior reaches its peak 
in the library, dominated by a mural 
carved in wood by Milton Horn, for- 
merly professor of art at Olivet Col- 
lege. The sculpture was designed 
especially for seeking to 
heighten their sense of beauty and 
to stimulate their creativeness and 


children, 


imagination. 

An attractive lounge for teachers 
adoins the library. A larger kitchen 
is adjacent to the playroom. In keep- 
ing with the idea of community use, 
the library is planned to serve parents 
and older children as a branch of the 
public library, in addition to meeting 
elementary school needs. 

Planned as it is, from the inside 
out, the Blythe Park School does not 
concepts of 


fit into the orthodox 


Glazed cloister-corridor connects buildings. 


The Riverside Association of Commerce holds meeting in 
music room of Blythe Park School's community wing during 
week-long dedication activities, in order to demonstrate the 
availability of the new building for community-wide use. 


school design in its exterior appear- 
ance. The large glass areas of win- 
dows and corridors are modern. Yet 
as conservative as a New England 
Colonial church is the pitched roof 
of the community wing. Another nos- 
talgic feature of the traditional com- 
munity schoolhouse remains, an elec- 
trically operated school bell, hung 
openly from a concrete bracket on 
the central chimney. 

The playfields of the adjoining 
Blythe Park area are linked to the 
school structure by a seventh advanced 
idea in school facilities, a stone and 
wood amphitheater, designed by the 
playground-landscape consultants, Mc- 
Fadzean, Everly & Associates, Win- 
netka, Il. 

To be employed for outdoor assem- 
blies, pageants and community sings 
in late spring and early fall, this am- 
phitheater, like the community wing 
of the building, is expected to become 
a center for community life in the 


summer months. 


Comfortable room for teachers. 
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STORAGE 


Floor-to-ceiling windows of safety glass and a laminated wood 


arched ceiling contribute to the cheerful atmosphere of the play- 
room, the principal room of Blythe Park's separate community r 7 Bi 
ov | *r 


center building. The plan shows the orderly organization of pri- 
mary, intermediate and community facilities in three separate t 

buildings, which are joined by glassed-in covered passageways. Gense an) avervoeiuu | brace 
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Boulder children will find this school 


A SECOND HOME 


i ew schoolhousing problem facing 
the school board of Boulder, Colo., 
is no different from that faced by 
countless numbers of school boards 
throughout the nation. The rapid 
growth of the community, the increase 
in pupil load, the demand for more 
space caused by changing teaching 
methods, the demand for more space 
for added functions, the obsolescence 
of existing plants, and an ever increas- 
ing demand on the school tax dollar 
have added to the problem. 

The board at Boulder was concerned 
that it not build too little or too 
much, that it not build extravagantly 
or poorly, and that what it built be 
flexible and capable of meeting the 
changes that an evolving society might 
produce. 

The board’s open minded approach 
to these problems and its deliberate 
and searching investigations before 
committing itself to a problem was 
heartening to an architect because 
out of such investigations come a 
recognition and an evaluation of the 
district's needs in the matter of physi- 
cal plant, a defining of educational 
policy as it influences the job of 
teaching, and a long-range financial 
plan. With such basic considerations 
defined, the. programming of the dis- 
trict’s architectural needs is clarified 
and simplified. 


SECOND OF THREE PROJECTS 

University Hill School is the second 
of three projects calculated to satisfy 
the first phase of the long-range plan. 
It is designed for the lower grades 
which will be transferred from an 
existing building so that space re- 
quirements of the upper grades and 
junior high school can be met. An 
addition to the University Hill School, 
sometime in the future, will satisfy 
the fourth and fifth grade loads and 
will release the old building entirely 
for junior high school use. The first 
project was the Seventh Avenue 
School. 
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JAMES M. HUNTER 


Architect, Boulder, Colo. 


In programming the new building, 
the over-all requirements of the area 
of service plus requirements of the 
neighborhood as a social unit were 
considered. The building is designed 
to attain such flexibility as will permit 
its use as a neighborhood social center 
to accommodate parent-teacher asso- 
Ciation activities, boy scout and girl 
scout programs, adult education lec- 
tures and movies, summer recreation 
activities, summer branch public li- 
brary functions, and neighborhood 
medical education and examination 
programs. 

It was recognized early in the pro- 
gram that the new building must have 
as low maintenance costs as possible, 
must create a proper environment for 
teaching and learning, must meet the 
space requirements of modern teaching 
methods, and must be flexible enough 
to meet changing methods and space 
requirements. 

Of course, we went modern. The 
research and writings of Darell B. 
Harmon led us to directional glass 
block walls on a unilateral scheme, 
strip windows with “eyebrows,” and 
color schemes calculated to distribute 
the light properly and to avoid high 
contrast factors. A mat surfaced, highly 
vitreous tile was used for interior walls 
to door head height and, above this, 
level pumice block exposed and 
painted in light colors. 

Door frames are metal, as are toilet 
partitions and other appointments sub- 
ject to heavy wear. Floors throughout 
are designed in asphalt tile in light 
colors with insets of animals, alpha- 
bets and game layouts. Roof con- 
struction is of steel open-webbed bar 
joists with perforated asbestos board 
and built up roof for the weather sur- 
face and insulation materials and 
acoustic tile for the ceilings. The ceil- 
ings slope with the pitch of the roof 





toward the windows and increase the 
reflecting surface. 

There is a steam boiler with con- 
vector type of radiation to supply out- 
side air to the system. The air is ex- 
hausted through a drop ceiling duct 
area in the corridors. Partitions be- 
tween classrooms are done in sound- 
proof frame with plywood surfaces so 
that they can be readily removed if 
there is a temporary excessive pupil 
load. 

Laminated wood beams and frame 
roof are used in the multipurpose 
room for economy and to permit the 
mounting of a lightproof curtain across 
one bay so that it can function as a 
stage or visual education room. A 
special ventilating fan is provided for 
this area when it is to be used for such 
purpose. 

Adjoining the multipurpose room 
is a storage room that can be used for 
chair storage and can serve as a pas- 
sageway from the teachers’ offices in 
the event the room is used for plays 
or programs. 

The small kitchen is adequate for 
serving lunches to the students and 
teachers and for serving refreshments 
for adult and social functions. The 
kitchen is equipped with a gas stove, 
sink and refrigerator. 


IN SCALE WITH CHILDREN 

The building is purposely scaled 
down to the size of the children, door 
heights being reduced to 6 feet 6 
inches to member with tile cours- 
ing, and the door knobs, drinking 
fountains, toilet fixtures, blackboards 
and cupboards being lowered. 

The original school was located on 
a plot a little more than a city block 
in extent. Additional land was pur- 
chased across the street to increase the 
total land area. Through the coopera- 
tion of the city council, the interven- 
ing street was vacated. This eliminated 
a two directional traffic problem and 
permitted the school district to absorb 
the vacated street for extra playground. 
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Since the area of service is large, 
many parents drive their children to 
school. To help alleviate the traffic 
problem, an off-the-street unloading 
zone with a turn-around was estab- 
lished to permit cars to pull completely 
out of the traffic lanes before unload- 
ing the youngsters. This unloading 
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area was placed as far as possible from 
the unloading area of the junior high 
school to prevent traffic congestion 
during the heavy load periods. 

The resulting building is definitely 
modern, and, although startling to 
some people, it has. the acceptance of 
the majority and the enthusiastic sup- 


port of the people who will work in 
it and be concerned with its operation. 
Only time will be able to stamp it as 
good or bad architecturally—which is 
as it should be. 

On the next page Supt. Natt B. Bur- 
bank describes the preplanning of the 
school and some additional features. 
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BUILT AROUND NEEDS 


‘of the child, his teacher, and the community 


HE University Hill Elementary 

School now under construction in 
Boulder, Colo., will be the second unit 
in a plan developed by the board of 
education to meet the school plant 
needs of the community over a long 
period. It will give Boulder a func- 
tional building embodying the best of 
modern developments in school archi- 
tecture. 

The plans were produced under the 
leadership of F. O. Repplier, president 
of the board of education, and James 
M. Buchanan, former Boulder superin- 
tendent, who is now on the faculty 
of the State Teachers College at Em- 
poria, Kan. 

During the early Forties it became 
evident that previously held assump- 
tions about population trends were 
speedily being made untenable by the 
war stimulated increase in the birth 
rate. The rapid growth of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, which is located 
in Boulder, brought a large influx of 
families. These two factors, added to 
the normal flow of population to an 
area especially desirable for living, 
forcibly indicated the need for careful 
analysis of the school building question 
and thorough planning for the future. 


THREE SURVEYS MADE 

The board of education invited 
James M. Hunter, school architect of 
Boulder, to survey the existing school 
plant facilities and to offer a plan for 
its expansion to meet present and fu- 
ture needs. The firm of S. R. DeBoer, 
Denver city planning consultants, and 
Homer W. Anderson, then superin- 
tendent of schools in Newton, Mass., 
and now at Harvard University, were 
also commissioned to study the prob- 
lem. A remarkable degree of unani- 
mity was found in these three reports. 

The topography of the Boulder area 
made the problem less difficult than 
that of the average community. The 
city is ideally located at a point where 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
rise abruptly from the Great Plains. 
Growth to the west is virtually for- 
bidden by the precipitous slopes of the 
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mountains that rise from the very edge 
of the city. Population development 
is limited largely to the east, north 
and south. 

As a result of some strange quirk of 
nature, Boulder’s winters are less rig- 
orous and her summers are cooler than 
those of neighboring areas. This factor 
has brought many people to the com- 
munity. The presence of the univer- 
sity has induced numerous families to 
take up residence in order to reduce 
the cost of the higher education of 
their children. 

Analysis of these and other factors 
served to define the school building 
problem. It became apparent that the 
existing plants were far from ade- 
quate to serve the flood of boys and 
girls even then on their way from 
babyhood to the kindergarten doors. 

Careful study revealed that certain 
natural attendance areas of adequate 
size could be bounded by traffic ar- 
teries and natural barriers, such as 
Boulder Creek which flows through 
the center of the city. Plans were 
made to develop new buildings where 
needed and to expand and modernize 
such of the old ones as were adaptable 
to extended use. 

Soon after the end of World War II 
the planning process was speeded up, 
and the first steps of the long-range 
program were projected in detail. 


BEST THINKING OF ALL 


Here the best thinking of all con- 
cerned, board of education, teachers, 
principals and superintendent, was 
called into play. Countless small group 
meetings were held with the architect 
to sift the ideas of all. Teachers con- 
tributed from the wealth of their 
experience in the classroom. Admin- 
istrators and supervisors added im- 
provements that were even then being 
developed throughout the country in 
increasing numbers under the spur of 
the clearly visible needs of the coming 





years. The architect caught the vision 
expertly and translated it into blue- 
prints. 

Out of all this labor grew a plan 
for schools built around the needs of 
the child, his teacher, and the com- 
munity—schools that will be a far cry 
from the traditional monumental de- 
sign of past years, schools for living 
and learning. , 

In the spring of 1948, after long 
months of public study and discussion 
of Boulder’s school building needs, an 
overwhelming majority of citizens 
voted their approval of a $600,000 
bond issue for the first steps of the 
building program. 

The first unit, the Seventh Avenue 
School, should be occupied by this 
date, while the second, the University 
Hill School, should be completed by 
February. 


LIGHTING IS A FEATURE 


Conspicuous among the functional 
features of these schools will be the 
lighting. Directional glass blocks and 
slanting ceilings, together with fluo- 
rescent illumination, will deliver good 
and uniform light to working areas at 
all times. A light-diffusing overhang 
will temper the sun’s rays, which are 
powerful at this mile-high altitude. 

The judicious application of color 
will provide attractiveness and visual 
comfort. Ceilings, walls, floor and fur- 
nishings will combine to minimize 
glare and contrast ratios and to pro- 
duce eye ease. 

Each classroom will contain an am- 
ple amount of that great classroom 
need, storage space. Washbowls in all 
rooms will enhance cleanliness and 
encourage creative work with manipu- 
lative materials. 

Automatic natural gas will provide 
an even, easily maintained level of 
heat at relatively low cost. 

An all-purpose room of comfortable 
size equipped with kitchen and storage 
will be used almost continuously for 
play in inclement weather, for dra- 
matics and other school activities, and 
for adult use in the evening. Easily 
locked off from the rest of the build- 
ing, it will become the center of nu- 
merous out-of-school programs of a 
worthwhile nature. 

Children and parents alike will find 
the University Hill School a second 
home, a place where learning takes 
place naturally and comfortably, with- 
out the physical and mental handicaps 
inherent in many of the buildings of 
earlier days. 
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HE stuffed-shirt mannerisms and 


front office ceremonies of some 
school headquarters were missing— 
when we called on the superintendent 
of Cleveland’s public schools. Such 
fanfare would contradict the demo- 
cratic philosophy that Mark C. Schin- 
nerer believes, practices and inspires. 

It is not that Mark (You naturally 
call him by his first name, even if you 
have known him only a short time! ) 
relinquishes for one moment the ac- 
countability of the school administra- 
tor. He believes that “the superin- 
tendent (or principal) must not 
sidestep his responsibility. In the last 
analysis, he must accept responsibility 
for decisions.” 


PUT CARDS ON THE TABLE 

Supt. Schinnerer takes this stand 
only after pointing out that “no one 
person has enough ability and informa- 
tion to administer a school system at 
its highest efficiency; individual school 
people are more efficient when they 
feel that they are an accepted ‘part’ 
of an organization.” 

When the mantle of the Cleveland 
superintendency passed from the shoul- 
ders of Charles Lake to Mark C. Schin- 
nerer in the fall of 1947, the new 
superintendent laid his cards on the 
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‘ Cleveland superintendent sets pace 


table at a meeting for all of his teach- 
ers. The word “new” is somewhat mis- 
leading because at that time Mark 
had been a teacher and administrator 
in Cleveland’s public school system for 
24 years. 

To the assembled personnel he an- 
nounced the formation of an advisory 
council. He said, in part: 

“The distance from the superintend- 
ent’s office to the place where the real 
job of education is carried on is some- 
times great. That distance needs to be 
reduced. In order to provide me with 
the advice and counsel of the people 
who are closest to the workaday opera- 


tions of the Cleveland public schools 


and to give these people an advisory 
voice in the administration of the 
schools, I am announcing here and 
now the appointment of an admin- 
istrative advisory council. 

“As the name implies, the council 
will advise with the superintendent 
on administrative procedures and poli- 
cies which are his responsibility by 
state law or by the administrative code 
of the board of education. I want 
your help, and I want you to have a 
voice. It may be that I shall not always 
be able to take your advice. That is 
another way of saying that I have no 
intention of abrogating my responsi- 


A visit with 


for democracy in administration 


MARK C. SCHINNERER 


ARTHUR H. RICE 


bilities as superintendent of schools. 
This is an experiment. Its success de- 
pends upon me and upon you.” 


FAITH IN COUNCIL JUSTIFIED 


The history of the council for the 
last two years has justified the super- 
intendent’s faith and vision. Dr. 
Schinnerer cites three examples: 

1. “Shortly after the formation of 
the council, an important school tax 
levy of six mills was submitted to the 
voters. The council became the ‘board 
of strategy’ in our campaign. We 
pooled our ideas, put them through a 
sieve and put the good ones to work. 
We won the election with a 70 per 
cent majority. 

2. “With additional money at hand, 
we adopted a new salary schedule. The 
council went over all the figures with 
me, and we arrived at a schedule which 
the board of education could finance. 
That schedule was adopted. 

3. “This past year, the board of 
education adopted a revised admin- 
istrative code. The old one had been 
on the books for nearly 25 years. I 
went over the proposed changes, point 
by point, with the council, heard and 
discussed its proposals for changes 
and threshed out every angle with 
it. All of the things the members 
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wanted could not be accepted, but they 
had some excellent suggestions which 
were adopted.” 

The present membership of the 
council includes the presidents of the 
Cleveland Teachers’ Association and 
of the A.E.T. local, and one individual 
from each of these two groups ap- 
pointed by his president. The other 
three members are an elementary and 
a secondary principal, each 
elected by his respective group, and a 
member of the headquarters staff 
chosen by his associates. The council 
understands that its function is entirely 
advisory. It has no rules and keeps no 
minutes. It meets on call of the super- 
intendent or of any other member, 
and it considers any subject or prob- 
lem proposed by any member. 


school 


DISCIPLINE FOR ADMINISTRATOR 


When we talked about the rugged 
life of the modern superintendent, 
Mark observed that the school admin- 
istrator today needs a philosophy of 
self-discipline. 

“I think,” he said, “the superintend- 
ent who assumes that he will never 
make mistakes is in for a very dis- 
turbed life. He can’t be right all the 
time. When he is wrong, he should 
admit it and change to what is right. 
Furthermore, he should not grieve 
when he makes a mistake. Only when 
the mistakes become too numerous 
should he grieve, and his action then 
should be to remove himself from 
the job. The pressures, unfortunately, 
are tremendous. He must determine 
which causes are worthy and maintain 
a balance. 
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“Of course, personal integrity is 
basic. People like honesty and frank- 
ness, even when they are on the other 
side, and they are entitled to honest 
and frank responses. Then, the super- 
intendent needs to discipline himself 
to absorb a little punishment and still 
get his rest and relaxation. He needs 
the hide of a rhinoceros. He needs to 
learn to roll with the punches and 
come up smiling, and fighting if neces- 
sary. All this because he, more than 
anyone else in the school system, must 
keep his eye on the long-range goals 
of the system and the welfare of the 
girls and boys in the schools. If he 
loses sight of these goals, the school 
system goes to pot. He must discipline 
himself to do the things which will 
keep the school ship sailing and on 
course.” 

The Cleveland superintendent did 
not hesitate to answer questions on 
controversial issues, such as merit rat- 
ing for teachers and the use of public 
school facilities for parochial students. 

“There should be some way by 
which the good teachers are paid more 
money than the mediocre and poor 
teachers. Merit rating that is tied to 
the salary schedule can accomplish 
this. It seems perfectly reasonable 
that it can be done. But who can do it? 

“Tenure plus an automatic salary 
schedule can eventually reduce teach- 
ing below the level of a profession 
unless we, as a profession, do some- 
thing about it. 

“One might point out that the same 
hourly wages are paid to all journey- 
men painters, for instance, with a con- 
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siderable variation in the output of 
individuals. But they do not comprise 
a profession, and we may not continue 
to be a profession if we follow the 
same procedures.” 


CAN SERVE PAROCHIAL STUDENTS 


Supt. Schinnerer has no objection to 
the part-time enrollment of parochial 
students when public school facilities 
are available. “We haven't done much 
about it,” he said, “but we have talked 
about it. It seems to me, however, 
that two school systems are economic 
waste when specialized fields are con- 
cerned. We have technical schools and 
commercial schools and departments, 
as well as industrial arts and home 
economics laboratories in the regular 
schools, not used all the time. 

“We would be perfectly willing to 
have pupils from the parochial schools 
come in for certain periods during 
the day and use these facilities. We 
would provide the teachers, the equip- 
ment, and the supplies. In most of the 
parochial schools, these facilities are 
not available, although some of them 
are installing such departments and 
equipment. It is the dual installations 
which are wasteful, especially if they 
aren't used to capacity.” 

The excellent relationship between 
the press and the public schools of 
Cleveland: is nationally acclaimed. 
Every one of three daily newspapers in 
Cleveland has at least one person as- 
signed exclusively to schools, and in 
some instances there are two or even 
three members of a newspaper staff 
working on school stories. 
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“Our cooperation with the press,” 
said Mark, “is a long story and one 
not easily stated. It is a day-by-day 
process. It is based upon friendliness, 
frankness, fairness and an understand- 
ing of the newspaper's side of the 
problem of getting and printing news. 
Not all the stories can be compli- 
mentary and flattering. Not all the 
news from the schools, one must re- 
member, is good news. Get acquainted 
with the boys on the beat and educate 
them on the aims, processes and prob- 
lems of the schools. Then when bad 
news breaks they are inclined to give 
it a more sympathetic treatment than 
might otherwise be accorded. 


“NO NEWS” IS “BAD NEWS” 


“Also, remember that the editorial 
writers get much of their point of view 
from the men on the beat. Keep the 
door open for the reporters. Make 
them feel free and welcome to come 
in at any time. When they ask about 
a touchy matter, the reporting of which 
will do no good but may be injurious 
to someone, tell them why reporting 
it would be bad. They'll respect the 
confidence. Furthermore, they'll warn 
you when they are after a ‘hot’ story 
and that you're talking ‘on-the record.’ 
Make the news easy for them to get. 
While they do not like ‘handouts,’ 
they will use them when they carry 
interesting news. 

“Where there are morning and 
afternoon papers, try to divide up the 
‘hot’ news so that one paper doesn’t 
get left out most of the time. When 
a bit of bad news breaks in a paper, 
don’t crab about it but, rather, suggest 
later that a certain story might make 
good reading and even things up a bit 
for the ‘rap’ given in the first story. 

“Remember, the reporter has a job 
to do, and he reports news whether 
it is good or bad, but he would rather 
report favorable news than bad news. 
He likes ideas on features, especially 
if they can be made into a series.” 


BETTER THAN ANNUAL REPORT 
Ohio's now rescinded restrictions on 
the printing of a superintendent's an- 
nual report merely challenged Mark 
Schinnerer to devise a better method. 
Instead of an annual printed publica- 
tion, his office releases each week a 
mimeographed report distributed to 
approximately 1000 people. There are 
copies for each school, for key laymen, 
and for the press and radio stations. 
Each report is prepared by different 
groups within the school system. The 
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topics are timely, such as “The Sub- 
stitute Teacher,’ “How Pupils Can 
Make Better Use of Guidance Service,” 
“Safety Education in the Cleveland 
Schools,” “Cooperating Museums and 
the Cleveland Public Schools.” 

The material thus furnishes leads 
for newspaper stories, radio programs, 
and speeches and serves as live public 
relations material. Each report must 
be not more than 10 pages in length, 
and the use of pedagese is strictly 
taboo. 


COMMITTEES DECIDE 

Evidence of the democratic process 
in the administration df Cleveland’s 
public schools is plentiful, although 
Supt. Schinnerer insists that much of 
their cooperative planning is accepted 
practice in other school systems. For 
example, all courses of study are 
planned by committees of teachers 
working with supervisors. Textbooks 
are selected by similar committees. 
Generally, the committee that plans 
the course selects the texts. 

“And,” said the Cleveland superin- 
tendent, “once the decision is made by 
the committee, we don’t overrule it. 
Frankly, I don’t think this method of 
selecting textbooks always is the most 
efficient, but teachers feel better about 
it, and it is good training in service 
for the people who do the thinking 
and the work. 

“We do about what others do in 
general in-service training, with com- 
mittees, programs, curriculum centers, 
and so forth. Our Saturday morning 
clinic for teachers of elementary arith- 
metic has been very successful, but as 
yet we have not extended it to other 
fields. . 

“Our preschool conference, lasting 
two days, is voluntary and for new 
teachers only. The local teachers union, 
the teachers association, and the ele- 
mentary principals club are joint hosts 
at a picnic at the end of the first day 
of the conference. For the last half day 
of the conference, the new teachers go 
to their assigned school buildings to 


meet the principal and to get ac- 
quainted with their new environment. 

With the exception of two years 
as teacher and principal at Rockville 
High School in his native state of 
Indiana (1920-22), Mr. Schinnerer’s 
entire professional service has been 
in the Cleveland school system. He 
has been principal of several junior 
high schools, assistant director of re- 
search, and director of adult educa- 
tion. From 1938 to 1946 he was 
assistant superintendent for junior 
high schools, and from 1946 until his 
election to the superintendency he 
was first assistant superintendent for 
elementary schools. 

His A.B. is from Indiana State 
Teachers College, his master’s from 
Teachers College at Columbia, and his 
Ph.D. from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity at Cleveland. 

The Schinnerers have one child, a 
daughter, Gretel, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and now an 
attorney in Detroit. 


SERVES CLEVELAND GENEROUSLY 


As would be expected, Mr. Schin- 
nerer’s “common man” philosophy of 
good public relations keeps him ex- 
tremely active in civic affairs. He has 
just finished a year’s term as president 
of Cleveland’s City Club, one of the 
city’s most influential public opinion 
forming groups. He is a member of 
the board of control of the Cleveland 
Safety Council and recently served as 
its vice president. He also is chairman 
of the schools division of the Cleve- 
land Community Fund and a trustee 
of the Cleveland Junior Red Cross. 

There are other honors and many 
achievements to which Mark Schin- 
nerer might have referred under that 
item on his biographical sketch en- 
titled “General Comments.” But he 
chose only to state: “The most fortu- 
nate break I ever had was in getting 
a certain girl to marry me 25 years 
ago. If a person ever had a wife who 
has all that one could desire in a wife, 
I've been that person.” 
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at 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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interest questionnaire can be used to give teachers concrete evidence 


about teen-age interests and opinions. 








CLUBS ARE TRUMPS at this junior high 


LUBS aren't new. Schools have 

long since recognized that club 
activities provide a means for coaxing 
students to explore new fields or to 
acquire new hobbies. 

At the Alfred Vail Junior High 
School there has been a workable club 
program ever since the school’s incep- 
tion nearly two decades ago. Once 
each week, during school time, clubs 
that vary from archery to kayak build- 
ing and from ping-pong to boys’ camp- 
cooking have met to take advantage 
of that great adolescent characteristic 
of “gregariousness” on the part of 
kindred spirits. 

Some of the clubs, such as the art 
club, have been a direct outgrowth of 
regular classwork, while others, such 
as woodworking for girls, modern and 
old-fashioned dancing, and golf, are 
wholly recreational in nature. 

Several of the clubs are unusual. 
For example, over a period of several 
years the school has had a travel club. 
Its main objective is to take the mem- 
bers on weekly trips to leading indus- 
tries, scenic points of interest, and the 
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JAMES M. LYNCH, Jr. 


Principal, Alfred Vail Junior High School 
Morris Plains, N. J. 


like within a 50 mile radius of the 
school. On days when trips cannot be 
made club members spend their time 
developing a “code of conduct,” dis- 
cussing various means of transporta- 
tion, and learning how to read time- 
tables and road maps. Certainly this 
club teaches youngsters “to do better 
those desirable things which they are 
going to do anyway.” 


MUCH FORETHOUGHT REQUIRED 

A good club program, of course, 
takes a great deaf of planning. At 
Alfred Vail the administrator discusses 
the objectives of the club program 
(to arouse pupil interest, to direct 
gregariousness, and to improve teacher- 
pupil relationships) at the first faculty 
meeting of the year and asks each 
teacher to suggest an area in which 
he feels that a fair number of pupils 
would be interested. At times an “in- 
terest questionnaire” has been used to 
give the teachers concrete evidence 
about teen-age opinions. 

A mimeographed list containing a 
brief paragraph about each club is 


then prepared for each student. Since 
everything written requires some in- 
terpretation, the homeroom teachers 
are asked to discuss the proposed “club 
program” with their pupils. Each child 
then lists two club choices, and the 
club slips are returned to the admin- 
istrator for processing. In some cases 
too few pupils select one club, or too 
many select another. Through judi- 
cious use of the second choice, how- 
ever, and through the cooperation of 
the teachers, who on occasion have 
volunteered to accept other assign- 
ments, a workable schedule has _al- 
ways been prepared. 

From this point on, the success of 
any individual club depends largely 
on the teacher sponsor. Tragic ex- 
perience has shown faculty members 
that they cannot enter a club period 
unprepared. The formal school setup 
doesn’t apply to clubs and, as a result, 
motivation must be real. 

Those clubs at Alfred Vail that 
lend themselves to such organization 
have officers and follow the rules of 
parliamentary procedure. However, 
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Some of the club groups 
at Alfred Vail Junior 
High: (reading from top 
to bottom) square dance 
club, golfers' club, and 
a leatherworker's group. 


athletic clubs, to name one exception, 
are organized on a team basis with 
elected captains. Pupil leaders, in every 
guise, of course, are well trained in 
their duties since experience has shown 
that under poor leaders the “demo- 
cratic” arrangement is worse than none 
at all. 

A wise club sponsor prepares at the 
beginning of the year an outline of 
the year's club program so that the 
goals he has in mind will be achieved. 
It is easy to gauge roughly the number 
of club sessions there will be and to 
plan each one as a unit containing all 
the variety and the other evidence of 
“good teaching” that go into a well 
planned lesson. The excellent oppor- 
tunity afforded for social life is never 
overlooked; periodically parties and 
other social affairs dear to the hearts 
of adolescents are scheduled. 


AVOID TEACHER DOMINATION 

To avoid teacher domination of 
the club, the youngsters are consulted 
on long-range, as well as immediate, 
planning, and modifications of the 
leader's program are often made in 
accordance with pupil interests. Every 
effort is made to see, too, that every 
member of the club participates in the 
club’s activities. 

There is something to be gained, 
it might be added parenthetically, by 
choosing a good name for a club. 
Our junior high schoolers are great 
at identifying themselves with unusual 
groups. A club has added glamour if 
it is called Termite Club, even though 
none of the members can truthfully 
be classified as a wood destroyer. In- 
signia and other devices to promote 
“group loyalty” follow naturally and 
can be used to arouse real enthusiasm. 

Successful clubs, we have found, are 
not easy to operate. The mere fact 
that they do not meet so regularly as 
do formal classes makes continuity of 
program difficult. But those of us at 
Alfred Vail who have sponsored really 
successful clubs are convinced of the 
worthwhileness of the enterprise. 
Clubs, as a junior high school function, 
are trumps indeed. 
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ECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

Omaha, Neb., was a pioneer in 
the field of distributive education in 
the United States. Its first courses in 
that field were organized in 1920. 
The work done in makeshift quarters 
in the old Omaha Commerce High 
School was recognized in the construc- 
tion of Omaha Technical High School 
in 1924. Two stores were incorporated 
into the technical high school then, 
a grocery store and a dry goods and 
notions shop. The grocery store used 
simulated packages for training pur- 
poses, while the shop sold actual mer- 
chandise in a few lines, primarily ma- 
terials and accessories for girls in 
homemaking classes. 

In 1947 the Associated Retailers of 
Omaha gave the school $2000 to-mod- 
ernize the dry goods and notions sales- 
room. This represented a natural cul- 
mination of many years of cooperation 
between the merchants of Omaha and 
the school. 

With the passing-of the years, there 
had arisen a question about the loca- 
tion of the store. Whether to refinish 
it in its old location or to move it 
to the best available point for student 
traffic as well as for the general public 
was a problem to be considered seri- 
ously. The store finally was placed 
just off the main lobby of the building, 
a convenient location for 2400 day 
students as well as for hundreds of 
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adults who are in the building each 
year for school and public affairs. 
The new store has been in opera- 
tion since November 1948. It is named 
“Tecstor.” Woodwork is blond fin- 
ished, the lighting is fluorescent, and 
there are adequate mirrors, counter 
space, dressing rooms, display space, 
and adjoining stockroom space. It is 
operated by 10th grade students in the 
general business training classes. They 
may elect later to take the retail sell- 
ing course in the 11th and 12th grades. 


SELL UNDER SUPERVISION 


The student salesmen are supervised 
by teachers who have had actual retail 
selling experience. There is a con- 
stant teaching situation since one or 
more new students work in the store 
every day. 

During the school year about 300 
students have from three to four days 
of actual selling experience. The store 
is open daily before school and during 
the lunch hour, as well as during the 
school day. 

The bulk of merchandise now con- 
sists of school supplies, which for 
many years had been sold through the 
school bookroom. This provides a 
continuous daily volume, heavy in 
number of sales but relatively small 
in gross income. Some 200 to 250 
sales from 1 cent up are made daily 
before school. 





Students get selling experience 


» TECSTOR 


GLADYS PETERSON 
Head, Distributive Education 


LLOYD W. ASHBY 


Principal, Technical High School 


Omaha, Neb. 


The rush hour be- 
fore school begins. 


Such a situation provides excellent 
experience in meeting the customer 
under realistic conditions, in making 
accurate records, in using the cash 
register, in making accurate change, 
in working in a stockroom, in marking 
goods, and in doing display and in- 
ventory work. 

In addition to school supplies, which 
actually are handled for the board of 
education as a service to students, the 
store is gradually adding other types 
of merchandise that are produced in 
the school. The primary sources of 
this merchandise are the vocational 
classes. Sewing classes, for example, 
produce shop aprons, house dresses, 
slips, pajamas and other wearing ap- 
parel. The print shop and foundry 
and the art, woodworking, homemak- 
ing and other departments may eventu- 
ally produce some marketable goods. 

Students who produce the articles 
take great pride in coming to the 
store and showing their friends the 
various things they have made. In- 
terest in their own department is in- 
creased when they see a market for 
their goods. 

The impact of this type of mer- 
chandise on the total market of the 
city is charged up by the Associated 
Retailers to an investment in the train- 
ing of youths who will find their way 
into local establishments as better 
trained workers, managers and citizens. 
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TECSTOR 


Drawn byeLoran Johnson, Vocational Drafting Department 


. Show window 

. Plateau 

. Mirrored fitting room 
. Garment display 

. Triple mirrors 

. Millinary display 
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7. Glass show case 
8. Counter 

9. Cash register 

10. Display and storage 
Il. Storage 


12. Wall mirror 





Training in distributive education 
is basic for the self-reliance and initia- 
tive so essential in a free democratic 
society. It is a field of particular sig- 
nificance to merchants and_business- 
men beeause 20.4 per cent (1947) of 
all employes in nonagricultural estab- 


lishments are employed in retail trades. 
By the same token it is an area for 
careful and continuous study by the 
secondary schools of this country, espe- 
cially since about 60 per cent of our 
youths will go neither to college nor 
into the skilled occupations. 
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> Tecstor's 


general, consists of school supplies. 


merchandise, in 


® Dresses made by girls in 
their sewing classes, as well as 
work done by students in other 
vocational classes, also are sold. 
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NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS 

FOR the school administrator, each New Year brings 
a chance to take an inventory and to cast a forward 
glance; to analyze the past mistakes wherein he went 
astray and to make some resolutions to ensure a better 
day. So many problems face him, so many words 
unsaid, so many themes unwritten, and so many books 
unread that he needs must plan and ponder and attempt 
to think things through so that in the troubled future 
he may know just what to do. 

Now, New Year's resolutions are somewhat out of 
date, the trouble is they're often too many and too late— 
but they have a certain value, a therapy, withal, that 
keeps one slogging forward with his eye upon the ball. 
And so the chap in Tidioute may feel the time has 
come to face the facts and get himself a new curriculum, 
while the lad in Salamanca may resolve to undertake 
that needed building program which will give the kids 
a break. 

All honor to these heroes, may they meet no cold 
rebuff! But, as for me, I must admit I'm made of 
softer stuff. My New Year's resolution is simple and 
clear-cut: I'll try to keep my conscience clear and keep 
my big mouth shut. When speakers speak and panels 
pan, when bricks hurl through the air, when snipers snipe 
and battlers bat, when words fly everywhere, serene 
and calm I'll go my way and neither cringe nor strut, 
and, heaven helping me, I'll try to keep my big mouth 
shut. 


« » 


THE ANIMAL'S SCHOOL 


The Animals Hire a Superintendent 


WHEN the superintendent of the Animal’s School 
departed for greener pastures, the board of education 
was thrown into a dither and knew not how to proceed, 
but, as hundreds of applications for the job began to 
pour in, community pride rose rapidly. Much to the 
dismay of the animal trustees, however, it was soon 
apparent that most of the applications were from eager 
beavers whose only qualification was their ability to 
make a big splash. 

So the board decided to throw out all of these un- 
solicited applications and to do a scientific job of obtain- 
ing an administrator. It applied to a teachers college 
for help. The college recommended a wise old Hinny, 
but, when he discovered that the salary was less than 
half that of the local garbage collector, the Hinny felt 
that he was not jackass enough to accept the job. 

The board next considered a Dodo who seemed to 
be a likely candidate, but, when it found that the 


Dodo could fieither run nor fight (both talents being 
highly desirable for a superintendency ), he was rejected 
because it was considered most improbable that he 
could last more than a month. 

A Giraffe was interviewed and created a favorable 
impression. He was reluctantly eliminated when the 
board agreed that he had an unfortunate tendency to 
stick out his neck, a habit which no good school 
administrator can afford. An Owl, with a great reputa- 
tion for scholarship, was considered amidst applause 
from the local Phi Beta Kappa chapter. The usual 
secret investigation, however, confirmed rumors that 
the Owl had been seen on the streets after midnight 
and, for the protection of the young chickens of the 
community, he was sent on his way forthwith. 

A Skunk applied for the job but accepted another 
contract before the board could make up its mind. 
The final candidate was a Whale with an expert public 
relations record. The Whale presented excellent testi- 
monials proving that no matter how many times he 
was submerged he always came to the surface to blow. 

By this time the board members were tired of the 
whole business, and so they hired the offspring of the 





local political boss, a wily Fox, which was what they 
intended to do in the first place. Thank goodness, they 
said, we do our job more scientifically than human 
beings, who usually close their eyes and grab the first 
applicant who comes along. 


« » 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 

TEACHERS start a lot of things which they never see 
finished and which they never get thanks for until it 
is too late—Don Rose in the Evening Bulletin, Phila- 
delphia. 
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$ A LAR Y | N CR EAS E 5 for professional growth 


and community service 


ee years ago the board of educa- 
cation at Westport, Conn., adopted 
as a part of its salary schedule a section 
written by the teachers themselves. It 
was designed to grant advancement 
credits for growth in service through 
means other than academic courses. 

Under our previous schedule, as well 
as under the new one, a higher salary 
was paid to those with more training. 
Advancement to a higher category was 
limited to those who obtained an extra 
degree. Some of our teachers who had 
attended normal school only were 
working for an A.B. Many more, of 
course, were studying for their mas- 
ter's degrees. This study then, as now, 
was encouraged by the board’s policy 
of paying one-half the tuition costs 
of approved courses, not to exceed 
$50 per year per person. 

Once a teacher had obtained his 
master’s degree, there was no recogni- 
tion of or requirement for further 
study to promote his continued growth. 

It is significant that, while the teach- 
ers proposed to liberalize the meaning 
of “credit” for advancement, they also 
suggested that at least a minimum of 
credits be required for the receiving 
of increments and that teachers already 
at the maximum must show continued 
growth at the risk of reduction in pay. 


CREDIT COMMITTEE SET UP 


They suggested that 30 points in 
credits entitle a teacher to go on to 
the next category on the schedule with- 
out the formality of a degree. Credits 
were to be granted by a committee 
consisting of the superintendent of 
schools, a member of the board of edu- 
cation, the president of the Teachers’ 
League, and one other teacher and a 
principal elected from the floor by the 
Teachers’ League. 

The so-called penalty clauses were 
certainly not harsh. If their work was 
satisfactory, teachers would receive in- 
crements if they averaged, during each 
period of five years, a credit of one 
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point a year. Failure to attain these 
credits would hold a teacher at his cur- 
rent salary until the requirements were 
met. Then increments at the estab- 
lished rate would be continued. 

if a teacher receiving the maximum 
salary failed to meet the requirements, 
his yearly salary would be reduced $100 
for each year of the five-year period 
during which the requirements re- 
mained unfulfilled. This reduction 
would be made only at the end of the 
five-year period. 

The first five-year period was estab- 
lished from July 1944 to July 1949 for 
teachers then in service. For new staff 
members the period began with their 
first year in our schools. 

Now we have completed the first 
five years of operating under the credit 
committee provided for in this plan. 
The credit committee's policies and 
determination of procedures have been 
revised annually. Its latest revision has 
been deemed definitive enough to be 
adopted by the board of education to 
replace the original section. 

Other changes in the salary schedule 
have been made. Most significant is 
the added recognition for six years of 
training, one step beyond the master’s 
degree. In 1946-47 salaries were re- 
vised upward, following a recommen- 
dation by our school study council for 
that year. The fundamental philosophy 
and purposes of our plan have re- 
mained unchanged, in fact, have been 
strengthened, through experimentation. 

A factor responsible for improved 
teacher morale is the democratic setup 
produced by the Teachers’ League, the 
superintendent, and the board of edu- 
cation. The Westport teachers and the 
board of education had worked out 
salary adjustments together several 
times before 1944. Teachers respected 
the membezs of the board, and the 
board in turn respected the carefully 
considered suggestions of the staff. 


In asking in 1944 for a new salary 
schedule tied in with a credit com- 
mittee, the teachers did not hesitate 
to originate the penalty feature, not so 
much to show their good faith as to 
offer evidence supporting their belief 
in the schedule’s value. The board 
adopted the proposal exactly as it 
was presented by the teachers. Since 
1944, although there has been a change 
in superintendents, the same board 
member has acted on the committee. 
Other members of the committee have 
varied, of necessity. 

Occasional conferences between a 
salary committee of the Teachers’ 
League and the board are held, but 
these are irregular. The teachers see in 
the credit committee a permanent 
year-to-year agency for cooperative ac- 
tion upon mutual problems. 


RULES OF PROCEDURE 


In its first organizational meeting in 
1945 the credit committee drew up 
six rules for procedure. It limited com- 
munity service to two credits a year, 
refused to consider work experience 
for which remuneration had been re- 
ceived and specified that 60 hours 
would be the minimum for one credit 
of community service. All applications 
for credit were to be submitted in 
writing to the credit committee. No 
plans for a specific meeting time for 
review of applications were made, but 
in actual practice such meetings have 
been held twice annually. 

Teachers at first were not clear as 
to what might be considered an ac- 
tivity worthy of recognition. In the 
first year there were nine applicants. 
While the committee refused credits 
to two teachers, it invited applications 
from nine others who were known to 
have done work meriting credit. Five 
of this group did apply for recogni- 
tion. This was still during the war, 
and credit was given to teachers who 
had worked as volunteers through the 
summer on the ration board and as 
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nurse's aides. One teacher received 
credit for work on a journalism syl- 
labus for a scholastic press association, 
and three were given credit for a 
ceramics course given by a local artist. 

In the second year, 1945-46, there 
were 26 applicants. The committee 
granted a total of 41 credits to 25 
teachers. 

In addition to community service 
related to the war, a significant variety 
of other experiences was submitted 
for review. Two credits were given 
a teacher who sponsored a photography 
club at the Y.M.C.A. (without pay) 
over an 11 months’ period. Two ele- 
mentary teachers were given four cred- 
its each for a conservation workshop, 
a shop teacher received credit for a 
course in industrial relations at an 
aircraft plant, and three teachers re- 
ceived recognition for work in a choral 
group. For the first time credit was 
given for travel, with four teachers 
benefiting. 

In the third year, six of the 11 
teachers who applied were granted 
credits. An art teacher had illustrated 
a book written by another member of 
the staff. Another teacher had attended 
a workshop in social hygiene. A third 
had prepared two workbooks in read- 
ing at the elementary level. A teacher 
of Spanish had traveled and studied 
eight weeks in Mexico. The president 
of the Teachers’ League was cited for 
outstanding work in her office. An- 
other teacher, nationally recognized for 
her water colors, had spent the sum- 
mer painting in Mexico. One of the 
English teachers had done editorial 
work on a series of articles appearing 
in our state teachers’ periodical. 


PROJECT NOW MATURE 


It was not, however, until last year 
that in-service growth as it is gener- 
ally understood came into its own. 

Our English and our social studies 
teachers had been working for two 
years on a town-wide revision of cur- 
riculum. This entailed weekly meet- 
ings over several months and involved 
a great deal of reading, typing and 
conferences. None of the teachers ask- 
ing for recognition for this work had 
done fewer than 60 hours of reading, 
and one teacher reported 80 hours of 
reading. Her comment is noteworthy. 
Relatively inexperienced then, but with 
a master’s degree, she said that this 
reading had taught her more about the 
English curriculum, its problems and 
solutions, than she had learned in some 
courses on the subject. 
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It had been the credit committee's 
policy not to grant credit even for 
outstanding performance of duty in 
line with a teacher’s assignment. But, 
seeking to encourage this type of effort, 
it granted from one to three credits 
to members of the foregoing groups. 


COMMITTEE WORK REWARDED 


At the same time two other group 
activities were going forward. The 
audio-visual aids director was conduct- 
ing a workshop for the building co- 
ordinators in each of our five schools. 
It met monthly throughout the year. 
An addition to the senior high school 
building made possible a considerable 
revision in the program. The entire 
faculty of this school organized into 
various subcommittees to study cur- 
ricular changes, based on a newly 
worked out philosophy. Many of these 
committees met evenings in private 
homes. Members of both groups ap- 
plied for credit to the committee, 
though no precedent or ruling had been 
established to cover such cases. 

At this point the credit committee 
undertook to revise its policies, with 
several fundamental needs in mind. 
First, detailed forms should be fur- 
nished for making applications for 
credit under each recognized heading. 
These would replace the general letters 
hitherto required. Two new headings 
were added—special services on com- 
mittees, and noncredit courses. Second, 
it was decided to require that at least 
three of the five points in the five-year 
period be college credits. Finally, the 
group thought it should publish, for 
distribution to the teachers, a revision 
of the policies. 

Some question also had risen about 
workshops and noncredit courses taken 
by new teachers before they came to 
Westport. It was decided not to honor 
these. The committee also ruled that 
staff members might advance to the 
next category of the salary schedule 
only at the beginning of a school year. 

All of these points were incorporated 
in a completely revised statement 
which the board of education formally 
substituted for its first version in the 
salary schedule. This section has been 
distributed to the staff. 

Since its distribution, I circularized 
the teachers, pointing out that we 
were nearly at the end of the first five- 
year period of operation of the credit 
committee and that certain questions 
had arisen as to its success: 

1. How has the new type of salary 
schedule affected professional morale? 





2. Has this phase of the schedule 
stimulated teacher growth? 

3. Has it resulted in teacher growth 
through means more valuable than the 
taking of courses alone? 

4. What criticisms would you offer? 

Answers to the first three questions 
are favorable, with two exceptions. 
One teacher is opposed to any require- 
ment for study or effort beyond that 
of fully doing. her job. The second 
separates the right to an increment 
from the requirement of evidence of 
in-service growth; her contention is 
that only the best teachers should be 
kept in service, and the implication is 
that a good teacher does not have to 
be urged to improve. 

Intelligent endorsement of the plan 
in principle and in detail is the rule. 
Three teachers felt that credits were 
handed out too lavishly. But it is my 
belief, and I served on the committee, 
that the teacher members are the 
severest in their judgments. Certainly, 
the committee is not guilty of having 
issued credits without follow-up, the 
obtaining of additional evidence, or a 
shrewd appraisal of values involved. 


CRITICISMS ARE ONLY MINOR 

There are several specific criticisms 
of relatively minor committee regula- 
tions. These, as the questionnaire prom- 
ised, were brought to the attention 
of the credit committee. Such criti- 
cisms, however, are made of any 
healthy, growing plan, and they are 
neither more nor less significant than 
others that have received consideration 
in the last four years. If anything, 
they represent an acceptance of the 
committee as a flexible, go:ng agency. 

Some readers may wonder if the re- 
quirement of three college credits for 
each five demanded may not emascu- 
late the plan and return the emphasis 
to courses alone. It should be noted 
that no teacher is limited to five points. 
It is still possible for the active staff 
member to advance his standing on the 
salary schedule by earning in-service 
points as well as by attending summer 
sessions or taking extension courses. 

Teachers who have benefited locally 
by finding themselves credited with 
five or more years of training not sub- 
stantiated by an actual degree do face 
a problem in case they wish to leave 
the system. But teachers interested in 
protecting their educational rating may 
continue to work for degrees. As a 
matter of fact, they are encouraged to 
do so by the board’s offer of half tui- 
tion up to $50 per year per person. 
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NEW UNDERSTANDING OF 


OST of us value a hundred dollar 
bill because it is a means of sat- 
isfying our hearts’ desires. The intrinsic 
value of the paper on which the bill 
is printed is trivial. We transfer to 
the paper object, which is a symbol of 
the power to achieve, a value it does 
not have intrinsically and preserve the 
bill with great care as lohg as it is 
in Our possession. 

Precisely similar conditions exist in 
education. We value highly the three 
R's, discipline, standards, marks and 
so forth. But why? Is it because they 
are intrinsically valuable, or have we 
put a halo around them because we 
know they may be used to achieve 
happiness, success, honor or whatever 
we prize most highly? 

Yet we all know that not everyone 
who is proficient in reading achieves 
success, that education does not in- 
variably result in happiness. Parents, 
teachers and administrators all desire 
to contribute effectively to the progress 
of the children, yet critics of our 
schools abound. It is possible the 
trouble with our schools is not with 
goals, but with means. 


MEANS ARE WORSHIPPED 

All of us, quite properly, react with 
violent emotion to anything that seems 
to menace our fundamental values. 
But we tend to go too far. We transfer 
the emotional reaction to the means 
by which those values are achieved. 
This blind worship of means is a great 
mistake. For while the choice of values 
is a matter of instinctive or intuitive 
faith, the best means for achieving a 
chosen value can be determined deci- 
sively by rigorous scientific experi- 
mentation. 

For example, we Americans value 
democracy highly. Therefore we tend 
to react so violently toward commu- 
nism and its evident defects that we 
are unable to see any good points in 
the system at all. Yet communism was 
devised, just as democracy was, by 
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human beings as a means of achieving 
what all men desire. Can you imagine 
anyone proposing in Congress that 
the United States government under- 
take scientific experimentation to de- 
termine in what particulars commu- 
nistic practices are more effective 
means than ours for achieving our 
common goals? 

No! We have identified means with 
values so completely in politics that 
we Cannot separate them even in our 
thinking. Unfortunately man has not 
yet invented a scientific method of 
determining which of two values is 
the better. 

We still settle such conflicts in 
ideologies by slugging it out on the 
battlefield, as we did with Hitler, and 
as we may have to do again with 
Stalin. War, we are nearly all agreed, 
is a costly and inefficient method of 
settling such disputes. 


LESSON FOR EDUCATORS 


In the meantime science is making 
the means of warfare ever more deadly. 
Nature is apparently saying “Abolish 
war, or else.” Is there no lesson for 
us here with respect to new ideas in 
education? 

In this series of articles it is as- 
sumed that we all have the good of 
the children at heart: that is, we hold 
the same educational values, and we 
want our boys and girls to mature 
into men and women of fine character 
and great power. We want them to 
become patriotic citizens who love 
their country and the democratic ideals 
for which it stands. 

So far, we go along together. But 
when we begin to act to achieve 
these goals, decided differences at once 
become evident. 

For instance, we all desire our chil- 
dren to use English efficiently, correctly 
and artistically in their dealings with 
others (to learn to write and speak 
well, in school parlance) because we 
know that such power contributes 


LEARNING 


greatly to individual and social prog- 
ress, to achievement, and to enjoyment. 

But as a means of achieving this 
goal some are moved to “teach” chil- 
dren English, to drill them in com- 
position, grammar and dramatics. Oth- 
ers say “No! You cannot develop 
power by training. You must place 
children in situations where they will 
be stimulated by their needs to pur- 
pose to use language effectively. Then, 
if you supply them with materials 
and demonstrations, if you assist (not 
teach) them in every way you can 
to achieve their purposes, they will 
mature into power just as they grew 
into power to walk. Tre learning is 
a maturation process.” 


LEARNING IS INEVITABLE 


In our day we are discovering that 
learning to read, to write and to figure 
is just as inevitable as learning to 
creep, to walk and to talk when the 
right time comes and the opportunity 
is present. We are finding also that 
children differ so much in their inborn 
natures that no one sequence of steps 
or experiences will be equally effec- 
tive with all. Each child must have 
the opportunity to organize his se- 
quence of steps for himself, not that 
he may learn the three R’s but rather 
that by his efforts he may become so 
much more integrated as a personality 
that he can use his powers effectively 
to achieve his life purposes. As John 
Dewey says, “Knowledge must be ac- 
tively created; it cannot be passively 
absorbed.” 

It has been shown scientifically that 
the direct teaching of academic sub- 
jects has little effect upon the develop- 
ment of power. Therefore, it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that every 
intelligent person who desires the good 
of the children would, on weighing 
the evidence, immediately shift to a 
process more in accord with nature 
than the conventional training proc- 
esses that are called “teaching” in our 
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Fig. |. Distribution of 243 Grade 5A children from six schools, based 
on reading scores in the Standford Achievement Tests. The scores have 
been expressed in grade levels. The shaded area represents the 38 
children out of the 243 who made the score that is supposed to be 
standard for their grade. The range of reading performance in this 
group of school children in a single half grade amounts to !2 half grades. 
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schools, particularly when the new 
process costs less in time, money and 
effort and is far more productive of 
values of greatest worth. 


SHIFT IN VALUES 

“But,” someone will say, “aren't you 
really saying a teacher can teach Eng- 
lish better if she uses a different 
method?” The answer is both “No” 
and “Yes.” On the one hand, the an- 
swer is “No” because the first step in 
shifting to a maturation method is to 
shift one’s educational values from 
English to personality development, 
from subject matter to child growth. 
If one feels the slightest responsibility 
for the children’s achievement in Eng- 
lish, he is thereby prevented from 
dealing with those children in a way 
that contributes most to their matura- 
tion. The shift is a shift in values, 
although it operates as a shift in means. 

On the other hand, the answer is 
“yes” in the sense that in the better 
schools of the future there always will 
be persons serving the children, and 
it isn’t likely they ever will be called 
anything but teachers, although their 
functions will be quite different from 
those of the teachers we know. They 
could be called child farmers (after 
Froebel’s kindergarten) or matura- 
tionists, but the term “teacher” is so 
well established that an active adult 
who ministers to the growth of chil- 
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dren probably always will be called a 
teacher. 

There is one point that proves a 
stumbling block to everyone who for 
the first time considers the revolution- 
ary effects the new concept ought to 
have on our educational process. It is 
the relation between present teacher 
effort and child learning. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that children do learn under present 
methods. We ourselves, when in need, 
have gone to someone who knows 
more than we do and have experi- 
enced benefit when that person shared 
his knowledge or skill with us. Granted 
that children learn under teaching, the 
real questions are, “Why do they 
learn?” and “Under what conditions 
is instruction beneficial?” These are 
questions that parents, teachers and 
administrators seldom consider. Let 
us consider them now. 

The first step is to recall what the 
product of our present teaching effort 
is like. Included in this article is a 
picture (Fig. 1) of the scores made 
in a nationally used reading test by a 
group of 243 boys and girls in Grade 
5A in six different schools in a large 
city public school system. Each child’s 
score has been translated into a grade 
level score. That is, if a child’s score 
in the test was 30, and the average 
score of Grade 3A was 30, then the 
child’s score was called Grade 3A. 





What do you think when you see 
that at one extreme there were seven 
children out of the 243 in Grade 5A 
that were on only the Grade 3A level 
and that 96 other children were below 
standard for their grade? Are you 
shocked at the “awe’-ful inefficiency 
of present teaching? Or do you notice 
also that at the other extreme there 
were eight who made scores as high 
as that made by the average ninth 
grader and that 108 children made 
higher scores than the standard for 
their grade? Why all this talk of 
standards when the scores range 
through 12 half grades, and only 38, 
or about 16 per cent, made the stand- 
ard score for the grade? 

Such facts are well established. Tests 
for reading, writing and arithmetic 
have been given repeatedly through- 
out this country, in Europe, in Asia 
and in South America. No school has 
ever been found in which there were 
not similar great ranges of differences 
in individual scores. Some _ schools 
have average scores a few units higher 
or lower than others, it is true, but in 
any high or low scoring class there are 
always children whose scores differ 
more widely than the grade averages 
differ. An average is a convenient sta- 
tistical device for hiding the fact of 
great differences in individual scores. 
What do you suppose is the reason 
for such universal individual differ- 
ences? 


AGE AFFECTS SCORE 

Look at Fig. 2. At first glance you 
might think you were being shown 
Fig. 1 over again. Certainly the range 
of scores is almost as great, 11 half 
grades instead of 12. But there are 
fewer children in the grade in which 
they are supposed to be, and many 
more are half a grade lower. What 
are these scores? AGES! The same 
children shown in Fig. 1 range in 
age from 9 to 15 years. 

“Oh well,” you may say, “that ac- 
counts for the range in Fig. 1. Of 
course, older children make higher 
scores than young ones.” 

Not so fast, please. The facts are 
against you. In a survey of the New 
York City schools made in 1912 tab- 
ulations of the arithmetic scores by 
age were just about as variable as 
tabulations by grade.' In general, yes, 
older children make higher scores 
than younger children because they 


‘Committee on School Inquiry, New 
York City, Part II, Subdivision I, Section 
D. p. 141. 
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are more mature. But in a particular 
grade, it is the young children who 
stand high and the older ones who 
score low. 

Do you get the point? Age is a 
factor affecting scores, but not the only 
one. Scores also are determined by 
sex, intelligence, health, motive, the 
social status of the home from which 
the child comes, the interests of the 
child, and so forth. Every minute of 
their lives, whether they are in school 
or out, the children are maturing. That 
is the factor having the greatest effect 
on scores. 

As allowance 1s made for the known 
measured differences in the factors 


influencing scores, the differences be- 
tween high scoring and low scoring 
classes tend to disappear. If groups 
of school children, wherever found, 
of the same sex, the same age, the 
same intelligence, and the same ma- 
turity tend to make the same score, 
what is left to indicate differences in 
efficiency of teaching? It is extremely 
probable that what passes for teaching, 
—that is, what the teacher says and 
does by way of instruction—produces 
no, or at most very little, contribution 
to scores. 

For it is only opportunity and the 
natural process of maturation (which 
is the summation of all the factors 


Fig. 2. Distribution of the same children shown in Fig. |, based on 
age in years, expressed in half grades just as the reading scores were. 
Only 34 children, represented by the shaded area, were in the grade 
that is supposed to be standard for their age. The range in age is II 
half grades. Age is one of the factors that accounts for the variation 
in reading scores. How many more factors are there? the author asks. 
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other than teaching) that result in 
learning. The children learn in spite 
of teaching, not because of it; except, 
of course, they would not learn at all 
if opportunity to learn were taken 
away. ‘ 

How do you react when you read a 
statement that on the face of it seems 
as absurd as that one? How do you 
suppose people reacted when Colum- 
bus said the world was round when 
anybody could see for himself that it 
was flat? You know what the world 
did to Galileo. In this Twentieth Cen- 
tury must pioneers once more be 
burned at the stake before educators 
will study the facts and begin to 
change their ways? The evidence is 
available in great detail. What have 
you done about it? 

We live in a time of severe crisis. 
As one psychologist says, “The present 
status of world leadership is certainly 
not sufficient to build a stable order. 
Nor will it be improved by continuing 
to use our present methods of char- 
acter education, not even a superior 
version of them. Our approach must 
be entirely different, as different as our 
great automobile industry differs from 
the village blacksmith.”* 


REWARDS ARE GREAT 


The experimental measurements are 
complete and comprehensive. Certain 
schools already have gone far along 
the road to a different kind of edu- 
cation. The rewards for change are 
great. It is true that it is not easy to 
change one’s ways and that creative 
thinking and labor are distasteful to 
many, but, as in any emergency, those 
who refuse to adjust to new conditions 
are likely to be bypassed and rendered 
inactive by the progress all around 
them. 

You are not compelled to accept 
revolutionary ideas on the fiat of a 
dictator. This is still a free country, 
but it will not be so for long if our 
enemies begin to apply scientific truth 
in education while we continue to 
ignore it. 

There is a new understanding of the 
learning process. It is now being estab- 
lished throughout the world, and it 
is of sufficient importance to warrant 
study and trial by every person in this 
country who has the good of the chil- 
dren at heart. 


Next MONTH: The third article in 
this series, “Debunking the 1.Q.” 


"Ligon, E. M.: A Greater Generation, 
New York City, The Macmillan Company, 
1940, p. 4. 
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EMBERS of the board of educa- 

tion of Bronxville, N.Y., decided 
to write their own report for 1949— 
with the cooperation of the admin- 
istration, of course. This task required 
the burning of “midnight oil,” lots of 
typing at home, and a willingness to 
accept criticism; but, after several 
months of hard work, a report that the 
board members believe is attractive, 
readable, stimulating and written in 
layman's language was published. 

As authors, the board members ap- 
proached the job from three angles: 
they were parents with children in 
school; they were home owners and 
taxpayers, and they were trustees 
elected to manage public property. In 
planning the report they decided to tell 
the public what the school purposes to 
do, what results have been achieved, 
how the school can be improved, what 
kind of teachers the school has and 
how much they are paid, how business 
affairs are managed, and what the costs 
are. 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOOD SCHOOL 


The board believed that citizens 
should understand the school’s ap- 
proach to education. The report pays 
tribute to the influence of the superior 
teacher and defines his attributes. In 
addition, it affirms that a good 
school— 

1. Nourishes physical, mental and 
emotional growth. 

2. Gives zest to learning and inde- 
pendence of thought, together with an 
appreciation of the ideas of others. 

3. Fosters differences in talent, yet 
provides opportunity for all to share 
a common core of knowledge, which 
includes skills preparatory for admis- 
sion to advanced educational institu- 
tions. 

4. Awakens interest that will en- 
courage continuous learning even after 
formal education ends. 
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5. Gives children some understand- 
ing of our cultural heritage and of the 
world they live in. 

6. Gives experience in the creative 
arts. 

The report emphasized that learning 
thrives on curiosity and interest; that 
education is understanding the world 
and living effectively in it; that educa- 
tion develops a sense of responsibility, 
and that it is an extension of the home. 

The use of 14 photographs height- 
ened interest and helped to counter- 
balance the written educational philos- 
ophy, which some critics thought 
rather heavy. Board members devel- 
oped some of this material by visits 
to classrooms, some through studying 
material prepared by the students, and 
some through interviews with teachers. 

The consideration of the school for 
the personality of each child is ex- 
pressed in the following language: 

“The variations in personalities, 
abilities and interests in every class- 
room afford the children opportunity 
—inspired by the wise teacher—to 
respect each child’s strong and weak 
points. They come to enjoy one an- 
other's unique contribution and im- 
provement in a way that is impossible 
in a classroom spurred on only by com- 
petition. Where thoughtfulness of 
others is considered more important 
than getting a higher grade than the 
next child, where using all the power 
one has is expected rather than doing 
just a set assignment—in those class- 
rooms are being developed persons of 


integrity.” 


RETURN ON TAX DOLLAR 


Under the heading, “Progress and 
Results,” the board outlined revisions 
being made in the curriculum studies 
to develop integrated programs for all 
13 years of the student’s school life— 
in mathematics, language arts, and 
other subjects. Much space was al- 





lotted to counseling and guidance. The 
findings of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council with respect to the 
quality of education in the Bronxville 
School were offered as evidence that 
the taxpayer is getting a good return 
for his tax dollar. 

Reviewed briefly was a survey of 
the graduates of the Bronxville school 
to learn their opinions of the prepara- 
tion for life the school had given them. 
Of those who responded, 75 per cent 
were well satisfied and one-third of- 
fered suggestions for improvement; 12 
per cent gave no evaluation but offered 
suggestions; 11 per cent mentioned 
some advantages and some serious dis- 
advantages; 2 per cent thought their 
preparation was very poor. 

One section of the report empha- 
sized the importance of paying good 
salaries to teachers. The schedule of 
salaries recently worked out by the 
board, the administration, and the 
faculty is published. The report also 
contains a graph showing that teach- 
ers’ salaries have risen, but not so 
rapidly as the cost of living index. 


VALUES TO BE EMPHASIZED 


One purpose to which the board 
gave special emphasis was the recap- 
turing of the values of what is known 
as the “Eight Year Study.” This was a 
study conducted by 30 schools, public 
and private, in the greater use of in- 
tegrated subject matter in the class- 
room and in the greater freedom of 
the student to pursue subjects that 
offer him the strongest challenge. It 
is the belief of the board that prepara- 
tion for college entrance as well as 
for life can be strengthened by a 
broader application of the principles 
applied during the Eight Year Study. 

Charts and graphs showed how the 
rise in education costs in Bronxville 
compared with the increase in the cost 
of living. Charts also presented the 
bonded indebtedness and debt service. 
How the school budget is prepared and 
studied by the board was explained. 

When the report was in rough draft 
form, about 40 copies were sent with 
requests for critical reading to some 
members of the faculty, to former 
board members, to distinguished edu- 
cators, to taxpayers, and to parents. 
Some replied with praise, but many 
criticized the report with vigor. In 
some instances the board was strongly 
called to account for sentence con- 
struction. (It is obvious that with var- 
ious members of the board writing 
different sections, the styles of writing 
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would vary considerably in the first 
draft.) Others thought it contained 
too much educational philosophy. The 
criticisms were taken seriously, and 
much time was spent in rewriting and 
editing. The end result proved the 
value of this method of appraisal. 
The report was then presented at an 
open meeting of the parent-teacher 
association. Here the board members 
were targets for all kinds of questions 
—mostly friendly. This meeting was 
a real indication of how the parents of 
Bronxville like the quality of educa- 
tion their children are getting. They 
discussed methods of teaching spelling 
and arithmetic. They talked about 


taxes. They were eager to have the 
teachers receive good salaries. 

After this, the report was mailed to 
taxpayers and parents, with requests 
for comments. Even though the statis- 
tics showed that the average per pupil 
cost for current expenses in Bronxville 
for 1948-49 was $585, virtually no 
adverse comment was received and 
much favorable publicity resulted. 

In doing this job themselves, the 
members of the board of education 
learned a great deal about their own 
school system and their own philos- 
ophy of education. They have had the 
satisfaction that grows out of doing 
a good job. 

















SOME TEACHERS 
CAN BE CONVERTED 


| en several years supply and de- 
mand have been out of balance in 
the teaching staff of the Cleveland 
public schools. We have an acute 
shortage of elementary school teachers 
while, at the same time, there is a 
surplus of high school teacher candi- 
dates. 

This paradox has created a real 
problem for schoo! superintendents 
throughout our nation. Cleveland 
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began to feel the effects of this exi- 
gency in the school year 1946-47. 
Enrollments in the elementary schools 
began to increase rapidly, while enroll- 
ments in the high schools continued 
to decrease. Many qualified teachers 
were needed for our elementary 


schools. Few were available. How- 
ever, large numbers of fine young peo- 
ple certified to teach in the secondary 
schools were being turned away. 

How could these potential teachers 
be utilized? What could be done to 
equip these teachers to meet the urgent 
need in the elementary schools? Our 
superintendent, Mark C. Schinnerer, 
met the situation by adopting a plan 
we call “The Emergency Elementary 
Certification Program.” 

This program is basically a coopera- 
tive one. The state department of 
education, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and the Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation worked together to formulate 
and to carry out its provisions. The 
state department of education set up 
the following courses which were re- 
quired to qualify these secondary teach- 
ers for elementary cadet certification: 
orientation in elementary education, 
language arts in the upper elementary 





POSITIONS WANTED: 


Qualified -high school teachers, recent 
graduates of accredited teachers colleges 
desire teaching positions. 


HELP WANTED: 


Attention — Teachers qualified to teach in 
the elementary schools! Many desirable 
vacancies available. Apply now! 





grades, child growth and development, 
practice teaching in elementary schools 
(credit given for successful teaching 
experience under the supervision of 
principal, assistant principal, or super- 
visor), methods of teaching skill sub- 
jects, and methods of teaching content 
subjects. Each is a three semester- 
hour course. 

The elementary cadet certificate men- 
tioned previously is valid for a period 
of four years. If he presents evidence 
that he has completed 12 semester 
hours of additional training in ele- 
mentary education, the applicant can 
obtain a standard provisional elemen- 
tary teaching certificate valid for teach- 
ing in Grades 1 to 8, inclusive. 

Western Reserve University ap- 
proved this plan and provided the 
courses for our candidates. The Cleve- 
land Board of Education cooperated by 
supplying many of the instructors for 
the courses and by appointing the 
teacher candidates and assigning them 
to vacancies in the elementary schools. 

The supervisors and the principals 
in the elementary schools accepted the 
challenge and concentrated their ef- 
forts on an in-service training program 
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New teachers on way to Science Lodge for an afternoon and evening of fun. 


designed to aid these secondary teach- 
ers in adjusting their methods to the 
lower age groups. 

This is an intensive program. Its 
success depends largely upon the po- 
tentialities of the individual teacher, 
his ability to adjust readily to new 
situations, his skill in adapting meth- 
ods to children in the lower age 
groups, and the sincerity with which 
he attacks his problems. Incidentally, 
both men and women are eligible. 


SELECTION OF APPLICANTS 

Obviously, every applicant is not 
accepted. All candidates must be care- 
fully screened and only the best se- 
lected. Applicants desiring to enroll 
in this program must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. They must be recent graduates 
of an accredited college. This pro- 
vides us with young candidates who 
have studied the recent trends in edu- 
cation and who are likely to be flex- 
ible and adaptable. 

2. Scholarship in their college work 
must be above average. Preference is 
given to those applicants who have 
taken the National Teachers Examina- 
tion and have received a score of 600 
or better. 

3. They must have an Ohio high 
school certificate. 

1. They must indicate an interest 
in children in the lower age group. 
We discourage applicants who may 
wish to use this plan as a stop-gap 
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until vacancies are available in the 
secondary field. 

5. They must be willing to com- 
plete the program after it is once 
undertaken. 

6. They must have the approval of 
the two basic cooperating agencies— 
Western Reserve University and the 
Cleveland Board of Education. 

Students who are accepted are re- 
quired to enroll in two basic courses, 
language arts in the elementary schools 
and an orientation program. These 
courses are given during the summer 
session at Western Reserve University 
by principals and supervisors chosen 
from our school system. This proce- 
dure, we believe, facilitates the tran- 
from the secondary to the 
elementary field and is an aid in ac- 
quainting the students with the meth- 
ods employed in the Cleveland schools. 


sition 


Upon satisfactory completion of 
these two courses, the student receives 
a temporary certificate from the state 
supervisor of certification and a con- 
tract from the Cleveland Board of 
Education. The following fall the stu- 
dent is assigned to an elementary 
classroom for a probationary period 
of three years with the status of a 
regular teacher. Most of these appli- 
cants are assigned to Grades 4, 5 and 6. 
Our experiment has convinced us that 
this procedure is advisable since many 
high school teachers find it difficult to 
adapt their methods to the children in 
our primary grades. 





We recognize, of course, that these 
two basic courses furnish a meager 
preparation for teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools. However, the candi- 
date has been exposed to the phi- 
losophy underlying the teaching of 
language arts in these grades and has 
an over-all picture of the organization 
and conduct of an elementary school. 
This gives the principal and the super- 
visors a foundation upon which to 
build their in-service training program. 
At the same time the candidate con- 
tinues with his program of courses 
at the university. All of the courses 
required for certification count toward 
the master’s degree. Upon completion 
of the program the candidate receives 
a state certificate for teaching in the 
elementary grades. 

Cleveland has been experimenting 
with this plan for the last three years. 
Is this a perfect plan? Has it met all 
of our needs? Obviously, the answer 
is no. The program has been modified 
each year to assure a smoother per- 
formance. This plan does not supply 
us with qualified primary teachers, 
for whom the need is greatest, and 
we are obliged to assign some of our 
experienced upper grade teachers to 
primary classes. There have been a 
few cases of maladjustment, a few 
cases in which certain personality 
traits blocked the individual's success, 
but these exceptions do not invalidate 
the merits of the program. 

Of the 148 men and women who 
have enrolled in this program 144 
are now teaching in our elementary 
schools. Only four resigned after a 
brief trial of teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades. The others, though 
finding the first year rather difficult, 
are making a satisfactory adjustment. 


WHY PLAN WORKS 

If the plan is successful (and the 
evidence available at this time indi- 
cates that it is) its success can be 
attributed to several essential factors: 

1. The careful screening and selec- 
tion of candidates. 

2. The fine cooperation of Western 
Reserve University. 

3. The intensive in-service training 
given by principals and supervisors. 
4. The splendid assistance of the 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and his staff. 

We are aware of the fact that this 
is a temporary plan designed to meet 
an emergency. As soon as qualified 
candidates are available, the program 
may be modified or discontinued. 
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What to look for in choosing 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


T IS well established that recording 

equipment is needed in any school 
if optimum and full development of 
children is to be realized. The ques- 
tion then arises as to what kind of 
equipment should be purchased. The 
following discussion attempts to indi- 
cate some of the important factors 
in the making of such purchases. 


TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 

Three general types of recording 
equipment are now available: disk, 
wire and tape. Until recent years only 
disk recording was in use. In the light 
of recent discoveries and improved 
technical practices, magnetic recording 
is rapidly replacing disk recording. 
Two of the major reasons for this shift 
to magnetic recording are that (1) 
magnetic recordings do not deteriorate 
with constant replaying, and (2) much 
less technical skill and manual dex- 
terity are necessary in the making of 
magnetic recordings than are required 
in the making of disk recordings. 

The question then arises as to 
whether a wire recorder or a tape 
recorder should be purchased. Less 
manual skill is required in the use of 
a tape recorder. Furthermore, there 
is almost no possibility that the tape 
will be dropped on the floor and 
become tangled, as wire may be. Also, 
tape can be patched and spliced more 
easily than can wire. The fact that the 
tape recorder can be used more easily 
is rapidly making it more popular 
than the wire recorder. 


IMPORTANCE OF MICROPHONE 
Careful examination should be 
given to the microphone in a record- 
ing system that is being considered 
for school use. Too often, because of 
cramped space and the manufacturer’s 
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desire to quote a low price, the micro- 
phone in a recording unit is far from 
satisfactory. Furthermore, in too many 
instances provision is made for only 
one microphone. If essential “pres- 
ence” is to be enjoyed in recording, 
especially in the reproduction of music, 
two microphone impets are virtually 
imperative. 

Too often recording systems are 
sold in a package so small that the 
unit cannot be efficient. Such units 
are likely to give off high distortion 
or excessive hum caused by too close 
proximity of the parts of the recorder. 
Similarly, such instruments may im- 
part speed variation to the recording 
medium, which will cause a piano to 
sound like a harp or which will reflect 
false variations in pitch or tone quality. 

When recording equipment is being 
considered for a school, great care 
should be given to the selection of 
the microphone and the speaker. Un- 
less such is the case, these units of 
equipment may defeat the whole pur- 
pose of recording, namely, the highest 
degree of presence. In the selection 
of a speaker and a microphone, the 
ultimate criterion should be the actual 
performance of these two units. Only 
those microphones that are made for 
broadcast use should be considered. 
The price of such microphones ranges 
from $75 to $150. Crystal microphones 
and other high impedance types will 
prove unsatisfactory. 

Three general types of acceptable 
microphones are available and are 
known either by the geographically 
selective manner in which they pick 
up sound or by the way in which 
they are constructed internally. They 
are: (1) nondirectional, pressure op- 
erated or dynamic; (2) bidirectional, 
velocity operated or renes; (3) uni- 
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directional, or cardioid (a combina- 
tion of the two). 

Since at least two microphones are 
necessary to achieve desirable pres- 
ence, it would be well to purchase one 
of the first type and one of the third 
type. If a third microphone can be 
purchased, the second type might well 
be bought. It should be understood 
that no microphone is truly directional. 
The last two types mentioned have 
less sensitivity in some directions than 
the first type has. 

The impedance of a microphone 
refers to its electrical output character- 
istics. The impedance of the micro- 
phone must match the input imped- 
ance of the recorder, which is usually 
30, 50 or 250 ohms. The principal 
shortcoming of high impedance micro- 
phones is that one can use only about 
25 feet of cable between the micro- 
phone and the recorder without begin- 
ning to lose high frequency response. 
Hundreds of feet, miles in fact, of 
cable may be used with the low im- 
pedance professional microphones 
without loss of response. Low imped- 
ance types are usually of better con- 
struction. 

Good loud-speakers cost money also, 
from $150 to $300. If we are to 
obtain presence, we must not be con- 
scious of the speaker when we are 
concerned with listening. 

Small speakers mounted integrally 
with professional or subprofessional 
recorders are for incidental listening 
or casual checking of the playback 
sound only. A speaker, to have good 
quality, should be mounted in its own 
cabinet. This cabinet should be sup- 
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plied by the manufacturer of the 
speaker itself or carefully made in 
accordance with his specifications. The 
speaker and its enclosure are designed 
and engineered as a single cooperative 
unit. The day is past when a speaker 
will be satisfactory if mounted on any 
casually selected baffle board. Remem- 
ber, we are trying to create an illusion 
of being in the same room as the one 
in which the recording was made. 

A good speaker is really two speak- 
ers in one. One part delivers the sound 
below 800 to 1200 cycles per second 
and is usually a cone type with which 


all are familiar. The other part radiates 
all of the sound between this “cross- 
over frequency” of 800 to 1200 cycles, 
as it is called, and the upper limit of 
human hearing around 15,000 cycles. 
The higher the frequency, the more 
directional it becomes when radiated 
from a conventional cone type of 
speaker. Consequently, a cellular type 
of horn is employed to spread out 
these higher frequencies around the 
room. This cellular horn may be 
mounted on top of the low frequency 
case, or it may be mounted within 
the case. 


“PRINTING... 
Fount of many futures” 


It would be hard to find a vocational subject that can lead students to 


such a wealth of well-paid occupations as printing. Journalism, adver- 


tising, publishing, publicity, all are built on the graphic arts. Artists, 


writers, merchants, statesmen often have evolved from a boy at a type 


case or printing press. Few avenues of life are free from its influence. 


Printing itself is a major industry offering a multitude of opportunities. 
It is first in number of establishments, first in number of salaried 
employees, first in stability of employment. It includes four of the 


country’s ten best-paid crafts. 


ATF has a highly specialized Department of Education whose staff for 
30 years has worked with school officials and architects in developing 


educational programs and recommending the equipment to carry them 


out. Write for free consultation. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 
206 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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In selecting a speaker, ask yourself 
the questions, “What does it sound 
like?” and “Can the high frequencies 
be heard to the sides as well as in 
front of the speaker?” 

In the long run, it will prove much 
more satisfactory to wait until enough 
money is available to buy good sound 
recording equipment rather than to 
purchase equipment that never can 
give high fidelity and presence. 


Magnetic Sound on Film 
Is New Teaching Tool 


Magnetic sound on motion pictures 
shortly will be as common as motion 
pictures themselves, declared Marvin 
Camras, physicist in charge of mag- 
netic recording research at Armour 
Research Foundation, Illinois Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. Camras made this prediction in 
a speech in Rochester, N.Y., Novem- 
ber 9, where he accepted the annual 
U.S. Camera Achievement Award in 
behalf of the Armour foundation for 
“outstanding contribution to motion 
picture photography, amateur and pro- 
fessional.” 

The foundation received the award 
for its work in developing magnetic 
sounds for 8 and 16 mm. motion 
pictures. Foundation developments 
make possible the production of sound 
movies inexpensively, simply and with 
only minor adaptations to existing 
cquipment. 

“To the educator, magnetic sound 
on film gives a new instructional tool 
in visual education, Mr. Camras said. 
“No longer does he have to rely on 
available films. He can tailor-make his 
own, exactly as he wants them. Films 
that never would be produced because 
of high cost can now be made by the 
instructor at little expense. Film can 
always be kept up to date because revi- 
sion is easy.” 

Magnetic sound on film offers the 
professional a flexible, high fidelity 
system for producing “even better 
theater quality sound pictures,” he de- 
clared. 

“To the amateur, it provides a new 
dimension. He can preserve the sound 
as well as the pictorial events that 
interest him.” 

The Armour Research Foundation 
has 38 magnetic recording patents and 
has applied for 87 more. Many of 
these patents reflect the development 
of magnetic sound for use with motion 
pictures. 
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New Low Cost Tape Recorder 


Offers These Great Advantages 





Model 730 


U 


@ LOWEST FIRST COST: 
Compare the record-breaking low price 
of this new Ampro Recorder with any 
other on the market today. Priced at only 
$94.50, complete . . . it compares favor- 
ably with units selling for much more 
money! 


@ LIGHTESY, MOST COMPACT! 
The basically new design of this new re- 
corder reduces bulk and weight to almost 
Y% of conventional models! It weighs only 


15 pounds and measures only 8%” x 8” 
x 12° 


@ GREATEST OPERATING 
ECONOMY! 


Because of its slow recording speed and 
its “dual track’ recording system, this new 
Ampro unit will record a full 2 hour pro- 
gram on one 7” reel! Almost twice as much 
recorded material on each reel of tape as 
compared to conventional recorders. 


@ SIMPLEST TO OPERATE! 
A child can operate this new tape recorder 
. it is that easy! Operation has been 
reduced to its simplest terms, uncluttered 
by costly “gadgets” that merely confuse 
the operator. 


@ Designed, built and 
guaranteed by AMPRO 
, . a name famous for fine craftsmanship 
in the design and manufacture of precision 
cine and sound equipment for more than 
20 years. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ONLY 


*94°° 


Complete with microphone, take-up 
reel, radio-phonograph cord, hand 


crank, amplifier and speaker. 






The New 


AMPRO 


Combination 


MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER 
AND PLAYBACK UNIT 


RECORDS 2 FULL HOURS on 


ONE STANDARD 7” REEL... WEIGHS 
ONLY 15 POUNDS! 


Modern schools will use this new low cost tape recorder on every grade 
level and in a great variety of ways. It is ideal for helping in the teaching 
of foreign languages . . . aiding in speech correction . . . musical instruc- 
tion . . . commentary with slides and filmstrips . . . dramatic classes 

. and forum programs and many other classroom duties. Exclusive 
features include: Slow recording speed which puts almost twice as much 
recorded material on each reel; Fast Forward Skip \ets you skip to the 
middle or end of a reel to hear certain recorded sequences; an Axudio- 
monitoring system enables you to hear what is being recorded while it 
is being recorded ... plus a host of other important features. Its simpli- 
fied operation and low operating cost make it a perfect teaching tool. 
Best of all, its low first cost puts 
it within range of even the most 
modest school budgets! 


Wak Coupon “Joday 


for illustrated folder giving com- 
plete details and specifications on 
this new low cost Ampro Tape 
Recorder. 








AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me full details on the new low cost, light 
weight Ampro Tape Recorder for classroom use. 


NS150 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


Name © a 


Address — 





A General 
Precision Equipment 
Corporation Subsidiary City____ ee Siu ; State 
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PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
CAN BE SAFE 


NORMAN E. BORGERSON 


Assistant Superintendent, Michigan Department of Public Instruction 
Member, Board of Directors, National Safety Council 


ROLAND S. STROLLE 


Consultant, School Organization and Plant 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


CHOOLS, colleges and universities 
throughout the nation use portable 
bleachers in connection with all kinds 
of events. Many of these institutions 
continue to seat vast crowds year after 
year without serious injury to specta- 
tors. However, hardly a week passes 
without bleacher accidents, some of 
them serious. The cause of these acci: 
dents is usually failure to observe cer- 
tain common-sense rules that apply to 
any type of seating. 
At the outset, portable bleachers 
must be soundly constructed and prop- 








NOSING 


SEAT BOARD 
SvPPORT 






erly engineered. The materials must 
be of top quality whether wood or 
steel is used. Closely allied with qual- 
ity and engineering is an effective acci- 
dent prevention inspection program. 
This inspection program is a direct 
responsibility of the school adminis- 
trator or his designated agent. The 
importance of this phase of the safety 
program cannot be minimized. The 
reader will note that nearly every one 
of the 12 suggestions listed at the 
close of the article is an integral part 
of the inspection program. 


“ DEVICE FOR BRACES 
AT THE FOOT OF 
4” FRAMES 





FOOT - BOARD 
SUPPORT 
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Most bleachers purchased through 
reliable firms do meet reasonable safety 
standards; nevertheless, school officials 
should be sure that any portable seating 
is safe before the purchase is made. 
The use of home-made portable bleach- 
ers or other temporary seating should 
be discouraged unless the bleachers 
are designed by a competent engineer. 
Seating large groups of people in 
bleachers made even from five to 10 
rows in height is a highly technical 
business, as many stresses and strains 
develop in seating that carries a highly 
mobile human load. 

There are many causes of accidents 
in the use of bleachers. One of the 
most serious accidents in recent years 
was caused by the failure of the steel 
locking devices attached to the ground 
stringers. 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 

Another bleacher collapsed with a 
full load of people as a result of 
weather conditions. A constant and 
heavy rain had loosened the ground 
supporting the “A” frame and, as a 
result, the ground gave way and that 
section of the bleacher collapsed. Still 
another bleacher collapsed because the 
cross braces were omitted, and the 
entire section of seating shifted and 
fell to the gymnasium floor carrying a 
capacity crowd with it. 

In virtually every instance, these ac- 
cidents are caused by the failure to 
follow good safety practices in the 
erection and use of portable or knock- 
down bleachers. On the basis of years 
of experience with the seating of large 
crowds, we offer the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Bleachers should be erected on 
ground that is solid and level. The 
supports must rest on a firm, level 
surface. If the ground is not level, 
it is far better to dig holes for the 
legs than to place blocking under them. 

2. Be sure the ground stringers are 
sound. Inspect the steel caps and be 
certain that the toe is fastened firmly 
to the riser; also make sure that the 
cap is securely fastened to the ground 
stringer. The ground stringer must be 
constructed of some strong material. 
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THE CASE FOR 6000 SCHOOL LIGHTING 


WHY? 


Experts estimate that 80% of a child’s learning is absorbed 
through his eyes. That fact alone is reason enough for the best 
school lighting. But then, add other benefits—easier teaching, 
happier, healthier pupils, less disciplinary problems for prin- 
cipals, less work for custodians—and good lighting assumes 


top importance. 





"ree ' Whether it’s new construc- 
yr. | * R E? tion or a remodeling pro- 

; : gram, good lighting rates 

first consideration. Class- 

rooms and study rooms, for example, need a minimum of 30 
foot-candles of light on desk tops and chalk boards. In rooms 
where subjects such as typing, drafting and sewing are taught, 

the seeing task is more difficult and a minimum of 50 foot 


candles is required. 








Planning a lighting program and choosing fixtures is no small 
job. Your local electric utility will be glad to help. The services 
of experienced Day-Brite lighting engineers, located through- 


out the country, are yours for the asking. Let these experts help 
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’ draw up lighting layouts and specifications. Ask your Day-Brite 
representative to actually install fixtures in a sample classroom. 
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It’s false economy to install cheap, in- 
ferior fixtures. Select quality fixtures you 
can depend on for top performance, 
year-in and year-out, at the lowest pos- 


sible operating and maintenance cost. 





Select Day-Brite fluorescent fixtures! Get 
all the facts about the new Day-Brite 
slimline fixture, the “Luvex.” Perfected 
after years of research and designing, 
the “Luvex” is ideally suited for school 
lighting. Today write for Bulletin 10-M. 
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Absolutely no obligation. 





Distributed nationally by leading electrical wholesalers 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Lovis 7, Mo. 


In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario 






IT’S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT'S 


NOW! *« 
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3. The supporting horses, or “A” 
frames, should be securely bolted and 
well braced. They should fit the risers 
snugly. 

4. The seat and footboard supports 
must be checked carefully, since often 
these supports, which are made of 
strap iron, break or work loose. On 
some bleachers these supports are fas- 
tened only with a lag screw. 

5. Seat boards should be of solid 
materials and be free from cracks and 
protruding bolts and slivers. 

6. Foot boards must be especially 
strong and lapped properly. (These 























RIXSO 


are often overlooked during inspec- 
tions. ) 

7. All cross braces that are designed 
to eliminate sway must be firmly at- 
tached and fit snugly over the risers. 
It is found that these parts are often 
lost, but bleachers supplied by a good 
company are scientifically engineered 
and every part, no matter how insig- 
nificant, has an important place in 
the total support of the portable 
bleachers. 

8. Portable bleachers having more 
than 12 rows should have strong side 
and back rails. It must be remembered 


CONCEALED 


OVERHEAD 
DOOR CHECKS 


Especially Compact for 
NARROW 


Headframes and 





Transom Bars 
..-. Metal or Wood 


Rixson No. 220 concealed 
single-acting overhead door 
checks—for interior, vestibule 
or entrance doors—are par- 
ticularly desirable when small 
space isa factor. These sturdy, 
reliable units are only 27/8” 
wide x 2%” high and 17” 
long. Checking action is con- 


trolled by two valves—for closing and latch 
control. When door is closed, no parts of the 
plate, check or arm are visible. Roller bear- 
ings throughout. Spring control easily ad- 
justable. Hold-open feature available. Spe- 
cific literature and specifications will be fur- 
nished on request. 
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Rixson Company 


Telephone Mansfield 6-5050 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA—Wolter 8. Johnson, 917 St. Charles Ave., 
Tel. Vernon 4725. 
sapaet Richards- Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., 
ondon, Ont., Tel. Fairmont 2800. 

LOS ANGELES George oe sf a 0 W. Olympic 
Bivd., Tel. Prospect 0 

NEW YORK—Fred G. ied vy Reade St., 
Tel. Barclay 7-6852. 
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PHILADELPHIA—G. Norris Williams, 211 Greenwood 
Ave., Wyncote, Pa., Tel. Ogontz 1929. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—W. N. Browning, 529 Henry Bidg., 
Tel. Atwater 5839. 

SEATTLE—E. R. Spragg, 4012 East 38th St., Tel. 
Kenwood 7605. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—t. J. Fait, 2068 gg St. N., 

Arlington, Va. Tel. Chestnut 626 





that while no one should swing or 
hang from these rails there is always 
a possibility that someone may. 

9. Paint will often hide knots and 
cracks in the risers, horses and ground 
stringers. When a weak spot is found, 
the part should be replaced immedi- 
ately. 

10. Schools should always purchase 
bleachers that specify top quality ma- 
terials in their construction. These 
bleachers are expensive. There should 
be proper storage space; all parts 
should be kept in good repair each 
year and never allowed to remain out 
of doors over winter or during long 
periods when they are not in use. 

11. Lending or leasing bleachers in 
most in«tances is unsatisfactory because 
there is usually some damage during 
transportation. If bleachers are lent, 
they should be carefully checked for 
lost or damaged parts upon their re- 
turn, and suitable repairs and replace- 
ments should be made immediately. 

12. Careful inspection of bleachers 
should be made before each event. 
Inspecting means getting under the 
seating to check the items stressed 
previously. This task should be done 
carefully and thoroughly by a respon- 
sible employe. 


Care of Ball Bearings 


Ball bearings are essential parts of 
almost every piece of equipment. The 
chief way to prolong their life is 
through rigid and thorough attention 
to lubrication. 

The following pointers are offered: 

1. Guard against corrosion. Check 
on the oil being used, and don’t buy 
an oil that contains corrosive elements. 

2. Don’t overlubricate. A small 
quantity of lubricant is all that is 
needed. An excess will cause the bear- 
ings to heat and leak at the housing. 

3. Make certain the oil or grease 
used is suitable for the operating 
temperatures of the bearings, which 
should be from 10° to 60° F. above 
the temperature of the room. 

4. Don’t use grease on ball bearings 
when the shaft speed is above 10,000 


r.p.m.; use oil. Also, use oil when 
operating temperatures are above 
200° F. 


5. Ball bearings deteriorate more 
quickly from neglect than from nor- 
mal wear and tear in service. 

6. Make regular and thorough in- 
spection to see that bearings are pro- 
tected from dirt, rust and corrosion.— 


| ERNEST W. FAIR. 
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Quiet for high-humidity school areas 


CHOOL areas which are subject to exces- 
sive moisture present an acoustical prob- 
lem of a special nature. Ceilings of Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic provide the ideal solution. 
In the kitchen, swimming pool, and locker 
rooms, Corkoustic reduces noise and is unaf- 
fected by moisture conditions. Its low-density 
cork structure gives it high natural resistance 
to such moisture, thus preventing undue 
swelling and warping of the ceiling tiles. 
Corkoustic ceilings can be used to advan- 
tage elsewhere in the school, too. In the lobby, 
auditorium, and administrative offices, its 
white fissured surface adds distinctive decora- 
tion to the ceiling. This surface affords excel- 
lent light reflection, without glare, and can be 
repainted without noticeable loss of acoustical 
efficiency. Corkoustic has high thermal insu- 


* TRADE-MARK REGISTRATION APPLIED FOR 


CUSHIONTONE TRAVERTONE* 
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lation value as well—an important considera- 
tion in schools of single-story construction. 
Armstrong’s Corkoustic is quickly and 
economically installed. Being unusually light 
in weight, it can be applied simply by cement- 
ing the tiles to the existing plaster ceiling. 
There’s an Armstrong acoustical material 
to meet every kind of sound-conditioning re- 
quirement. Get full details from your Arm- 
strong acoustical contractor or write 
to Armstrong Cork Company, 3701 
Stevens St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 















ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


CORKOUSTIC® ARRESTONE® 









The School Cafeteria 





FOOD SERVICE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


AFETERIA management is con- 

sidered an indispensable unit of 
the home economics curriculum in the 
Philippine public secondary schools. 
While one of the reasons for its in- 
clusion in the fourth year of high 
school is to prepare those students who 
may elect it as their major in voca- 
tional training, its more important ob- 
jective is to train students in the 
proper selection and preparation of 
simple, economical and healthful ev- 
eryday meals. 

This is true in the high school, and 
the same objective is given major 
emphasis in the Philippine Normal 
School. Posters prepared by art stu- 
dents are placed monthly on the walls 


FELIPA FESTIN NEGADO 


Head, Home Economics Department 
Philippine Normal School 
Manila, P.I. 


of the dining area of the cafeteria, 
illustrating correct food habits and the 
observance of proper table manners. 

After the liberation of the Philip- 
pines in 1945, three secondary schools 
were opened in the city of Manila. 
Because of the great need for cafe- 
teria service, arrangements were made 
to provide it in Arellano High School, 
whose enrollment at that time was 
about 4000. This schcol is situated 
in the business center of the city, al- 
though most of the surrounding build- 
ings were “makeshifts.” 

Utensils and equipment to start the 
laboratory work in the makeshift, or 
barong-barong (Tagalog language), 
kitchen came from the homes of home 





Children are examined at the Philippine Normal School; those pupils 


who are the most undernourished receive a priority for free milk. 


economics supervisors and of two-ot 
the Arellano High School economics 
teachers. 

The money for purchasing the food 
materials for both the home economics 
laboratory lessons and the simple cafe- 
teria menus, as well as most of the 
reference books, was supplied by the 
same persons. The teachers were, of 
course, later reimbursed for the cash 
advanced. 

The first cafeteria service in the 
public secondary schools started in 
this makeshift kitchen. The adjoining 
dining area was partitioned off from 
the kitchen by means of woven bam- 
boo strips called swale. In July 1946 
the Philippine Normal School opened 
its doors. The United States Army had 
vacated the destroyed building, the 
ceilings and walls of which were tem- 
porarily repaired by the G..’s. The 
badly destroyed physics laboratory had 
to be repaired and utilized as the 
kitchen. Half of the space was parti- 
tioned off by a plasterboard screen and 
was used by the home economics 
classes for laboratory lessons. 

At present the Philippine Normal 
School cafeteria serves more than 
3000 students plus the children in 
the elementary grades of the training 
department of the school. Employes 
of offices in the neighborhood have 
to be accommodated in addition to 
members of the faculty, because the 
near-by restaurants were destroyed dur- 
ing the liberation. 

Soups, generally cream soups, which 
have ground meat, fish, chicken or 
vegetables as their base, are served for 
10 cents, or 20 centavos, a bowl. The 
entrée, consisting of a meat or fish 
with vegetables, costs 20 cents, or 40 
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You can’t serve plumper, more flavorful, 
more vitamin-packed grapefruit segments 
than these—sun ripened in the Rio Grande 
Valley ... picked and packed by us espe- 
cially for your table. The Sexton label 


assures you the most of the finest .. . every 


can brimming full. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1950 














eldest daughter of King 
Henry VIL of England, 
grew up in a day of 
overeating for the rich, 
‘alms dishes”’ for the 
poor. Dinner, served 
at 10 a.m., offered 
many courses but little 
nutritional balance. 





Her father’s fortune was $90,000,000... but 
the poorest child in your class can be better fed! 


With our modern knowledge of foods, there is 
little reason for any child in America to have an 
inadequate diet. Good nutrition today depends 
far less on the size of Dad’s income than on good 
eating habits. Wherever teachers are using sound 
techniques to help children learn about better 
nutrition, school-wide eating habits show definite 


improvement, 








Write for descriptive leaflet 





of new classroom aids: 





stronger citizens. 


Foods education is no “assembly-line” process. 
Alert teachers now consider each child’s needs. 
Does Toni Mareano need more fruit or more milk? 
Does Mary Temple eat too little enriched bread 
and cereals? Why? What you teach and how you 
teach these individual youngsters will help to 
establish good eating habit patterns for healthier, 
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For a healthier America... through nutrition education... 


Vaterials” illustrates and describes the nutrition 
education aids provided by the milling industry. These mate- 
rials were prepared by education specialists in nutrition, 
health, reading and curriculum. Write to: Millers’ National 
kederation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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centavos. Salads are 10 centavos or, 
served with mayonnaise dressing, from 
15 to 20 centavos. Raw vegetables 
are never served without being 
“treated,” as they are not safe. Des- 
serts are fruit chiefly and are priced 
at two for 5 centavos, or even less 
when the particular fruit is in season. 
Milk and fruit juices are 5 centavos a 
glass. 

Free milk and soup prepared by 
home economics students from the 


“multipurpose” food supplied by the 
U.S. Health Service Department are 
served to undernourished children in 
the training department of the school, 
under the guidance of the school phy- 
sician, the nurse, and the home eco- 
nomics supervisor. 

Separated from the dining area is 
a “coffee corner” where faculty and 
office employes go for their coffee and, 
sometimes, griddle cakes or waffles 
with sirup made from brown sugar. 


S.F.S.A. SPEAKERS SAY SCHOOL 
LUNCH AIDS GENERAL NUTRITION 


CHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 

not only are laying the foundation 
for sound physical, mental and emo- 
tional growth among the school chil- 
dren of the country but are contribut- 
ing to long-range dietary trends grati- 
fying to the nutritionist. 

Such encouraging words were voiced 
by various speakers appearing before 
the third annual conference of the 
School Food Service Association in 
which some 800 food managers and 
school officials participated on Novem- 
ber 16 to 18 in Washington, D.C. 

Better school lunches now being 
served to children are actually causing 
families to buy more green and leafy 
vegetables, citrus fruits, milk, eggs and 
other protective foods, according to 
Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the 
bureau of human nutrition and home 
economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture. To which Miriam E. Lowen- 
berg, nutritional supervisor, Rochester 
Child Health Institute, Rochester, 
Minn., added that nutrition programs 
should be a community project. 

Evidence of the interest in meeting 
problems attendant upon proper and 
expanded school lunch programs was 
apparent at the opening session when, 
with Dr. Mary DeGarmo Bryan, super- 
visor of food service, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and consulting 
editor on food service for The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS, presiding, Leonard 
E. Trainer, production and marketing 
administration, Department of Agri- 
culture, introduced the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Charles F. Brannan. 

Mr. Brannan sees the school lunch 
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program as one obvious solution to the 
problem of food distribution with 
which this country is confronted. “Our 
real difficulty,” he stated, “is not one 
of production, but one of distribution 
—how to get certain foods into the 
mouths of the American people to 
assure them adequate diet require- 
ments.” For this reason he would like 
to see an expanded lunch program. 
He admitted a dislike for the word 
“surplus,” expressing the belief that 
no great surplus of any commodity 
exists, other than possibly potatoes. 

How to attain more efficient kitch- 
ens and lunchrooms is occupying the 
minds of food people all over the 
country these days, many of whom are 
involved in building or expansion pro- 
grams. Many ideas were proposed; 
others were necessarily curtailed by 
lack of time. It was generally agreed 
that next year’s schedule should per- 
mit greater consideration of this im- 
portant subject. The following points, 
however, were made clear: good lunch- 
room layouts are not pure accident 
but are achieved only through careful 
planning; proper washing facilities are 
essential and too frequently are inade- 
quate; terrazzo or concrete floors are 
to be avoided in the dining room 
where possible in favor of more re- 
silient and sound absorptive materials. 
And to what other uses can the cafe- 
teria be put? Some have a word for 
it which is “cafetoria,” a combination 
of cafeteria and auditorium. 

We need greater research in certain 
areas of school lunch service. Dr. 


E. Neige Todhunter, head of the de- 


partment of foods and nutrition of the 
school of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, urged the associa- 
tion to establish a committee to spon- 
sor specific school lunch projects and 
to act as a clearing house for such 
projects. Specifically she would like 
to discover how children may be made 
to want to learn to like new food, how 
to get the child to spend his money 
for fruit and milk instead of soft 
drinks and candy bars, and how tasty 
and nutritious meals can be served 
for a few cents. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
president, Thelma C. Flanagan, state 
supervisor, school lunch program, Flor- 
ida State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee; president-elect, Winning 
S. Pendergast, director of food service, 
Wayne University, Detroit; treasurer, 
Constance Hart, director of school 
lunches, Rochester, N. Y. Ruth Hur- 
ley, supervisor of school lunches, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is convention chairman. 
Next year’s meeting is scheduled for 
Kansas City in November. 


Lunchroom Philosophy 
W « chevspe nar nd of the Minneap- 


olis secondary school lunchrooms 
has been worked out by the lunchroom 
committee of principals of schools in 
that city. The philosophy is: 

“The objectives of the school lunch 
program shall be: 

“To make available to all students 
lunches which have a high nutritive 
value, prepared under sanitary condi- 
tions and offered to students at as 
low a price as possible. 

“To develop better food habits on 
the part of students by teaching intel- 
ligent discrimination in food selection. 

“To teach etiquette, courtesy and 
respect for others as a means of social 
living. 

“To provide adequate, clean, pleas- 
ant and attractive surroundings in the 
lunchroom. 

“The lunchroom is an integral part 
of the total education program for 
which the principal of the school is 
responsible, in cooperation with the 
director of lunchrooms. 

“The school lunch program calls for 
the cooperation of the entire school 
personnel, especially the building 
health committee, physical education 
department, science department, home 
economics department, janitorial force, 
student council, and homeroom organ- 
ization, with the lunchroom staff.” 
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Exterior view Community Center 


operated for United States Atomic 


Energy Commission by Fred B. 


Anchorglass dinnerware and glass- 
ware is a part of the efficient and 
handsome equipment of this 
cafeteria as it is in 40 other...and 
more to come...installations 


of the Fred B. Prophet Company. 


Cafeteria, Los Alamos, New Mexico, 


Prophet Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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— Anchorglass 1.. 


was approved at Los Alamos | 


Everyone familiar with mass feeding problems 
knows and respects the Fred B. Prophet Company. So it is important 


to know how highly Mr. Fred B. Prophet, Chairman 














of the Board, regards Anchorglass products. Read his letter. é 
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Anchorglass ROYAL RUBY 


Rich and distinctive Anchorglass Royal Ruby, 
attractive and colorful, is ideal for use in 
either color harmony or contrast settings. 
The full line includes every item you will 
need for modern, practical table settings. 





Auchorglass JADE-ITE FIRE-KING RESTAURANT WARE 


Cut your dinnerware costs in half with Jade- 
ite Fire-King. Heat-proof...will not crack or 
craze from hot foods. Stain-proof...smooth, 
hard 
made of durable Fire-King Ovenglass. Sani- 


surface will not discolor. Rugged... 


tary...non-absorbent, easy to clean and keep 
look better. 
Available in a complete service...ideal for 
restaurants, hotels, cafeterias, lunchrooms, 
institutions, fountains and coffee shops. 


clean. Colorful...makes food 
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FRED B. PROPHET GOMPANY 
Detroit, MIGHIGAN 









INDUSTRIAL FEEDING 
SYSTEMS 
PLANNED, INSTALLED 


AWO OPERATED” _ September 8, 1949 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
Lancaster, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


As you know, we made our first complete installa- 
tion of Jade-ite Fire-King dinnerware in one of our Get that! They tested 
industrial cafeterias approximately a year ago. 
Since that time we have completely equipped some ANCHORGLASS in 
forty other of our installations with Jade-ite 4 one installation. 
Fire-King. Such an expanded use of your product | Now ANCHORGLASS 
was made possible only by the fine customer 6 is used in 40 
acceptance of Jade-ite Fire-King dinnerware, by ae 
its downright attractiveness and great resistance Wem MUUCRORule 
to breakage. . : 
Our plans call for the installation of Jade-ite 
Fire-King dinnerware in forty more of our units, 
and, frankly, our experience, both acceptance and 
cost-wise, has been so satisfactory we felt you 
merited this completely unsolicited and well 


deserved commendation. 
Very trul ours, 
FRED B. P. phd 


Fred B. Prophet 
Chairman of the Board 


‘Ask your jobber for samples and prices, or write us. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation Lancaster, Ohio 





“The most famous name in glass!” 


Anchorglass TUMBLERS 


You will find exactly what you want in Anchor 
Hocking’s extensive line...a complete range 
of styles and capacities; plain or decorated; 
crystal or colored; pressed or blown; footed, 
heavy bottom, bulge or straight side tumblers. 





NEWS IN REVIEW 


A.A.S.A. Names Candidates for President ... Structure of U.S. Office of Education 


Changed . . . Major Educational Events of 1949 Listed . . . Ideal State Education 


Organization Suggested . . . President May Request Federal Scholarships for 1950 





Changes Made in Structure 


of Office of Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Major changes 
in the structure of the US. Office of 
Education have been announced by 
Oscar Ewing, federal security adminis- 
trator. As of December 1, Bess Goody- 
koontz became associate commissioner, 
and four divisions were merged into 
two. 

Dr. Goodykoontz, who first joined the 
Office of Education in 1929, has served 
as assistant commissioner (1929-1946) 
and, more recently, as director of the 
division of elementary education. In her 
new post she will oversee Office of Edu- 
cation conferences, field surveys, and 
liaison with the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee and with national meetings of 
lay groups and professional organiza- 
tions. 

The organizational change merged Dr. 
Goodykoontz’s former division with the 
division of secondary education. Galen 
Jones will head the consolidated divi- 
elementary and _ secondary 
schools, with Don S. Patterson as assist- 
ant director for elementary schools and 
J. Dan Hull as assistant director for 
secondary schools. 


sion of 


In another move, the division of aux- 
iliary services and the division of cen- 
tral services were merged into the single 
division of central and auxiliary services. 


Its head will be Ralph C. M. Flynt. 


10 Major Educational Events 
of 1949 Are Listed 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— Following a 
poll of 250 education editors, the Edu- 
cational Press Association announced 
this slate of the 10 major educational 
events of 1949: 

1. Creation of the National Citizens 
Public Schools, 
under the chairmanship of Roy Larsen. 

2. The Cardinal Spellman-Mrs. 
Roosevelt debates on federal aid to 
education. 


Commission for the 
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HAMILTON, OHIO.—Sharing of public 
school facilities, such as indicated in 
this picture, brought approval again 
from the voters of Hamilton, Ohio, for 
further funds for public schools. In 
this photograph, Catholic students are 
leaving their school to cross the street 
to lunch at the public school cafeteria. 

In a paid advertisement appearing in 
the daily newspaper on November 7, 
the day before the special election, the 
Hamilton Board of Catholic Pastors 
published the following advertisement 
in bold display: “The pastors of the 
Catholic churches of Hamilton approve 
the proposed school levy for the public 


schools. Signed by: Pastors of all Ham- 
ilton Catholic Churches.” 

The board represents the six Catholic 
parishes of Hamilton. By an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 10,127 to 7786, the Hamil- 
ton school district approved an 8.9 mill 
operating levy. Three years ago the 
Catholic board of pastors publicly sup- 
ported a successful bond issue for public 
school buildings in Hamilton. 

The story of how Catholic and public 
high schools are sharing facilities and 
services in Hamilton, Ohio, was de- 
scribed by the superintendent of schools, 
Walter S. Crewson, in the December 
issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 





3. The nationwide observance of 
John Dewey's 90th birthday. 

4. The Council of State Governments 
recognition of the educational crisis as 
reflected in its study, “The Forty-eight 
School Systems.” 

5. Launching of the first regional ed- 
ucational program in the South for spe- 
cialized education. 

6. Publication of “American Educa- 
International Tensions,’ the 


tion and 


Educational Policies Commission's sug- 
gestions on what schools should teach 
during the cold war. 

7. America’s recognition—with a 
start—that enrollments owing to in- 
creased birth rates will be higher than 
originally estimated, exceeding present 
enrollments by more than 6,000,000 by 
the fall of 1950. 

8. Defeat in Congress of the pro- 
posed Department of Welfare, which, 
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pclalized cleaning makes sense, 





saves. dollars 
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Today, labor expense accounts for about 95 
cents out of every dollar you spend for main- 
tenance cleaning. Equipment and materials 
make up the other 5 cents. It stands to reason 
that any method of reducing both these costs 
is worth serious consideration. 


One such method is the use of specialized 
Wyandotte Cleaning Products. Extensive tests 
in prominent office buildings, hotels and other 
institutions have shown that Wyandotte Clean- 
ers do cut costs these two ways: 


First, they save wear and tear on mops, 
scrubbing machine brushes and other equip- 
ment, thus reducing replacement costs. 


Second, because Wyandotte Cleaners work 





quickly and effectively, they require less 
labor — fewer hours of cleaning time. 

Why not put Wyandotte Detergent (con- 
taining a mild abrasive material) and W yan- 
dotte F-100* (an all-soluble cleaner) to work 
for you? For complete information on these 
and other Wyandotte Maintenance Cleaners, 
just call your nearest Wyandotte Represent- 


ative. He’s always at your service. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Wyandotte, Mich. * Service Representatives in 88 Cities 


andotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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NEWS... 


many educators felt, would have sub- 
jected the U.S. Office of Education to 
political domination. 

9. Increased pressure from many di- 
rections to end discrimination in schools 
and colleges. 

10. The creation of the 
School Boards Association. 


National 


Texas P.T.A. Opposes 
Federal Claim to Tidelands 


Waco, TEX.—Delegates to the 41st 
annual Texas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, held here November 16 to 
18, voted opposition to the federal gov- 
ernment’s claim to the state's oil-rich 
tidelands. 

The resolution said that Texas re- 
served 3,000,000 acres of tidelands on 
entering the Union and that all revenue 
from the lands is dedicated to public 
school funds. The federal claims would 
cause serious financial loss to Texas ed- 
ucation, the resolution declared. 

It called on the Texas Congressional 
group to take the lead in passing legis- 
lation confirming the state’s ownership 
of its tidelands. 


DON'T NEGLECT... 


YOUR MOST POTENT VISUAL AID... THE CHALKBOARD 


HYGIEIA DusTis CHALK | 


AND CHALKBOARD CLEANER 
e blackboard 
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efficiency 


HYGIEIA DUSTLESS CHALK 


Preserves chalkboards 

Preserves precious eyesight 

Will not scratch or mar the surface 
Writes easily, clearly, smoothly 
Contains no harmful ingredients 
Prevents chalkboards from becoming 
slick and shiny 


HYGIEIA CHALKBOARD CLEANER 


e Large Custodian size cleans boards 
in a jiffy! 

¢ Eliminates washing 

e Latex side erases chalk marks 

e Leather side cleans the board 
thoroughly 

e Saves time and labor 

e Adds years to your boards 


Be sure your schools are using HYGIEIA Dustless 
Dept. 


Chalk and Chalkboard Cleaner. 
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Five Nominated 
for A.A.S.A. President 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Five candidates 
for president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators were 
nominated in the preliminary balloting 
by mail. They are Supts. Paul Loser, 
Trenton, N.J.; Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
Denver; Virgil M. Rogers, Battle Creek, 
Mich., and Warren T. White, Dallas, 
Tex., and Alfred D. Simpson, professor 
of education at Harvard University. 

Final ballots were mailed December 
1; the name of the new president will 


> 


be announced January 9. 


America’s First Hope Is 
Education, Says Committee 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—First hope for 
America’s 10,000,000 families earning 
less than $2000 a year is more educa- 
tion and training, says a Congressional 
committee. 

If the standard of living of these low- 
income families were raised through ed- 
ucation, the nation’s entire economy 
would benefit, the committee said. The 
findings were issued in a report entitled 



























The Chalkboard is a ready teach- 
ing and learning tool —still your 
and 


visual teaching aid. 


most versatile economical 


Is yours in daily service 
and used properly? 
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“Low-Income Families and Economic 
Stability,” prepared under the direction 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. The committee’s aim is to pre- 
pare legislation seeking full employment 
and a balanced national economy. 

Low-income families—one fourth of 
all families in the United States—have 
been left behind in the economic prog- 
ress of America, the report says. It 
continues: 

“Low-income families are headed by 
persons with little education. Sixty-four 
per cent of nonfarm families headed by 
persons between ages of 25 and 64, 
with incomes below $2000 in 1946, 
had not gone beyond the eighth grade. 
Only 6 per cent had gone beyond high 
school. Lack of education for a better 
paying occupation thus appears an im- 
portant cause for low income. 

“More important, however, educa- 
tional opportunity in the United States, 
at least beyond grade-school level, still 
greatly depends upon income of the 
child’s family. Low incomes result from 
lack of education, and lack of education 
for the next generation results from 
low incomes of the present, a process 
that tends to stratify the population. 
Broadening educational opportunities, 
both academic and vocational, for all 
qualified students regardless of present 
income status, is a Most promising long- 
range attack on the low-income prob- 
lem.” 


College Enrollments 
Continue to Climb 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Enrollment fig- 
ures for the nation’s universities and 
colleges are continuing to climb, de- 
spite a drop in the number of veterans, 
the U.S. Office of Education reported. 

Fall 1949 enrollment totaled 2,456,- 
000 students—48,000 above 1948 fig- 
ures. Data are based on information 
furnished by registrars of 1809 insti- 
tutions of higher learning, plus esti- 
mates for 40 institutions that did not 
reply. 

Despite lowered numbers of both 
entering freshmen and veterans attend- 
ing under the G.I. bill, total enrollment 
is higher, primarily because of a slow- 
down in the rate of student drop-out. 
Fewer students are being left by the 
wayside because of the greater holding 
power of higher education institutions. 

Veterans make up only 35 per cent 
of total enrollment, in contrast to 1947 
when this group comprised nearly half 
of the nation’s college student body. 
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Typing Authonilies Heatly Welcome 


ROYAL’S NEW SCHOOL FILM, “’RIGHT= AT THE START” 


Says Dr. Jessie L. Graham, Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City Board of Education, “I am sure 
that if a set of these films could be kept in each typewriting 
room and used as intended, the pupil would get the right 
start. 

“In my opinion, this is a valuable supplementary aid to 
the teaching of beginning typewriting.” 





Says Miss Ivy A. Monk, Assistant Professor of Typewriting 
and Office Practice, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, “This is to express our thanks in behalf of the 
teachers and students of the Typewriting Department for 
the use of your splendid Typewriting Film, ‘Right—at the 
Start’... the film is a Masterpiece!” 


os 
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Says Dr. Dorothy H. Veon, Executive Officer, Department 
of Secretarial Studies, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., “The new Royal school film, ‘Right— 
at the Start,’ is an excellent teaching and learning device. 
It is a classroom visual aid that will stimulate the interest 
of students and will hasten their progress in mastering 
initial typing techniques.” 


You will want to use this effective, dynamic teaching 
aid as soon as possible. Because of its wide acceptance, 
“Right—at the Start” should be booked promptly. 

This supplementary teaching aid (16 mm., b&w, 
sound, 6 reels) speeds up learning, reduces the strain 
of teaching, puts enjoyment into learning, and is the 
first film to present step by step the process of teaching 
initial typing techniques. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
2 Park Ave., Dept. SA-2, New York 17, N. Y. 





| wish to rent “Right—at the Start,” $18.75 for 3 
weeks beginning Rental cost may be 








applied to purchase price if prints are ordered imme- 
diately after rental. 








| wish to purchase “Right—at the Start” for $99.68. 
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Brochure Suggests Ideal State 
Education Organization 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Ideal practices 
for state education organization are set 
forth in a new brochure, “The Structure 
of State Departments of Education,” 
just released by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The authors, Fred F. Beach and An- 
drew H. Gibbs, specialists in educational 
administration, point out that most state 
education setups are out-of-date and 
fail to meet present-day needs. Ever 


or school show- 
er-rooms, the 


new MosInEE Bath- 
Towls provide a sani- 


tary, acceptable, econom- 
ical service. At a cost of about 
1¢ per service, an individual 
single-service, disposable towel 
is available for each person... 
and there’s no laundry expense, 
no storage problem of clean or 
dirty linen or turkish towels, 
and no losses due to towels 
being carried away. MOSINEE 
Bath-Towls are punched so that 
500 can be hung on the simple 
bracket dispenser shown here... 
easily mounted on any shower- 
room wall. Made of strong, 
absorbent pure sulphate stock, 
MosINEE Bath-Towls are soft 
to the skin, absorb lots of wa- 
ter fast, and are wet-strength 
treated to withstand the strain 
of body drying. One is usually 
sufficient for proper drying. 
Write for sample. 





BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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Member of National School Service Institute 





since their structures were created— mentary, secondary and vocational edu- 


many of them more than 50 years ago— 
they have remained unchanged. Hence, 
they are no longer in tune with the 
times and must be reexamined with an 
eye to developing modern methods and 
functions, the authors maintain. 

Ideally, say the authors, a good state 
education organization should have these 
characteristics: 

1. A state board of education repre- 
senting the people should have sole 
policy-making authority for public ele- 


ey 





























Single sheet type, size 18x40", 
1,000 towels to a carton. 
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cation. 

2. Competent laymen should serve 
long overlapping terms as board mem- 
bers and not be eligible for reelection 
or reappointment. They should be se- 
lected at large, on a nonpartisan basis, 
and should receive no salary for serv- 
ing—only expenses while attending 
board meetings. 

3. Professional charge of a state edu- 
cation program should be in the hands 
of a highly qualified chief state school 
officer, selected by the state board. He 
should be well paid; the present median 
salary of $6600 is inadequate. 

4. The officer heading the state de- 
partment of education should be the 
board’s sole executive, carrying out all 
policies laid down by the state board. 

5. The chief school officer should 
serve an indefinite term, remaining in 
office until, in the board’s opinion, he 
no longer carries out his functions prop- 
erly. 

6. The state board should have final 
authority with respect to the inner 
structure of the state department of 
education, including divisioning and 
staffing. However, the chief state officer 
should continually appraise the educa- 
tional needs of the state, suggesting new 
organizational plans for the state board 
to consider. 

7. Internal machinery of the state 
department should be simple and flex- 
ible, providing for coordination of work. 

Nearly 60 pages of charts in the re- 
port indicate the functional organiza- 
tions of the educational systems in the 
48 states. The 81 page publication, 
issued as Miscellaneous No. 10, may be 
obtained from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
for 40 cents a copy. 


1950 to Be Year of Stress and 
Strain for Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The year 1950 
will be one of “stress and strain” for 
public education because of the serious 
shortages of teachers and of school 
buildings, says the National Education 
Association. 

Approximately 90,000 teachers— 
about one-tenth of the instructional 
force—hold temporary or emergency 
certificates. Forty-five states report sig- 
nificant shortages of rural elementary 
teachers. Thirty-seven need more urban 
elementary instructors. 

Teachers’ salaries are cited as- one 
factor in the shortage. The national 
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“PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


#Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








janymetal “PORCENA” CENTURY 
‘ype Ceiling Hung Toilet Compartments 
fer the utmost in sanitation and 
yrovide modern, distinctive 

oilet room environments for 

chools, institutions, 

erminals and other 

public buildings. 


How fo Protect a Toilet 
Room Environment Against 
Premature Obsolescence 







@ There is one environment you can protect against 











































4 premature obsolescence —the toilet room environment. 
4 Toilet room compartments usually dominate a toilet 
a —— = ‘ath | room, influencing the toilet room environment. Sany- 


ed ae > “ we metal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Com- 
A FF ie be we partments provide a generous measure of protection 

because of these features. Sanymetal “PORCENA” 
Sanymetal “PORCENA’” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments always look new, do not 
BCADEMY Type Toilet Com- absorb odors, are moisture and rust proof and resist the corrosion of 
| ii ei ordinary acids. The glistening, glass-hard,“PORCENA” (Porcelain on 
foilet room environments. Steel) finish can be wiped clean as easily as a porcelain table top, and 

greatly reduces sanitation and maintenance costs. yi. 





Sanymetal “PORCENA” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Compartments ae 
combine the results of over 35 years of specialized skill and experience 
in making over 100,000 toilet room installations. Ask the Sanymetal Repre- 
sentative in your vicinity (see “Partitions” in your phone book for local Se Pp os = 
representative) for helpful suggestions about planning suitable toilet room Pa Tanaan pore hae 
i environments . . . Refer to Sanymetal Catalog “= in Sweet’s Ps Sealle end Grecsing Goan: Gauls 
Architectural File for 1949. partments provide the utmost in sani- 


: ~.._ tation for tourist camps, mnasiums, 
THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC, <<a T TE clubs, YMCA’, ete 


1693 URBANA ROAD + CLEVELAND 12, OHIO ¢ | _ 
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VY Write for Sanymetal Catalog 86 Sanymetal “PORCENA’” 
which illustrates modern toile? NORMANDIE Type 
room environments suitable for Toilet Compartments 


all types of buildings. Several ' 
STALLS AND DRESSING ROOMS cameos = «| onder a eikh sien 


is also contained in Sweet's 
Wd Architectural File for 1949. and good taste. 
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NEWS... 


average salary has increased to an esti- 
mated $2985 for 1949-50, as compared 
with an average of $2750 a year ago. 
Nevertheless, the higher figure has, in 
prewar terms, a purchasing power of 
only $1760. 

The report, the eighth in a series of 
national estimates of the strength of 
public schools for the year ahead, con- 
cludes that strenuous efforts in recent 
years have halted the deterioration of 
the war period in our school systems. 
But much remains to be done, because: 

“Even the relatively large gains in 
local and state revenues have been less 
effective than hoped. (1) They have 
not provided the teachers and facilities 
needed to meet the increasing enroll- 
ments. (2) They have not been ade- 
quate to overcome the wartime lag in 
teacher education and school building 
construction. (3) They have not com- 
pletely offset the decreased purchasing 
power of the school dollar.” 


Citizens Schools Committee 
of Chicago Given Award 

NEW YorK.—The Citizens Schools 
Committee of Chicago received the 
$1000 Lane Bryant Annual Award for 
1948 because of outstanding volunteer 
service to its Community. 

The committee was recognized for 
the work it did in freeing the Chicago 
public school system from _ political 
domination. In receiving the award for 
the group John A. Lapp, its president, 


| said he hoped “the recognition of our 


work will serve as an inspiration to 
citizens’ groups in other communities, 
because no community can afford politi- 
cal interference with its schools.” 


President May Ask for 
Federal Scholarships in 1950 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Legislation for 
federal scholarships will be a definite 
part of President Truman’s program 
for 1950, observers believe. 

Their conclusion is based on the 
widespread interest that has been 
aroused in U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation McGrath's proposal for a $300,- 
000,000 scholarship plan. 

In substance, Dr. McGrath proposed 
that the federal government allocate 
$300,000,000 a year among the states 
to be awarded to high school graduates 
competing through a series of examina- 
tions. Each scholarship winner would 
be free to attend any college of his 


| choice and to study any subject he 
| wishes. For undergraduate students, the 


stipend would be $600; and for grad- 
uate students, $1000. About 400,000 
undergraduates and 37,500 graduate stu- 
dents would be aided each year. 

In addition, Dr. McGrath proposed 
loans to students to be made by local 
banks and lending institutions but guar- 
anteed by the federal government. 

While approving these two sugges- 
tions, some educators would amend 
them by specifying that only students in 
low-income families may compete in 
the scholarship examinations. 


Poorer Schools Win Fight 
on Illinois School Aid 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The argument 
over splitting up $100,319,000 in Illi- 
nois state school funds was decided by 
the Illinois Supreme Court November 
22 in favor of the poorer districts. 

The court ordered a payment plan 
that means many wealthier public 
schools will receive less state money 
than in 1947-48 despite a 53 per cent 
over-all increase in state school aid 
voted by the 1949 legislature. 

The two-year appropriation for school 
aid was cut $11,000,000 in a last-min- 
ute economy move by the legislature, 
which did not make a corresponding 
change in the payment formula. Con- 
sequently, the state does not have enough 
money to pay school claims in full. 

Under the court's decision, payments 
will be 92 per cent of the full claims 
for both major forms of state school 
help—flat grants and equalization. 

Flat grants are paid to all districts. 
Equalization money goes to poorer 
school units whose flat grants added 
to a qualifying local property tax fail 
to produce state guaranteed levels of 
$120 a pupil this year and $160 next 
year. 

Attorney Gen. Ivan A. Elliott pre- 
viously had advised the state auditor to 
pay flat grants at 100 per cent and to 
pro-rate the sum left against equaliza- 
tion claims. Under Mr. Elliott's inter- 
pretation, challenged by a group of 
southern Illinois educators, equalization 
awards would have been paid at 87 
per cent of the full claims. 


Not Under Taft-Hartley Act 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The National 
Labor Relations Board has held that a 
local board of education in Owensboro, 
Ky., is a “political subdivision” of that 
state and therefore its dealings with 
labor unions are not covered by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
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THE FIRST 
REALLY COMPLETE 


Musical hostrument Cine 


Pan-American announces an addition to its 
already complete line of wind instruments a 
NEW line of String, Rhythm Band and Percus- 
sion instruments . . . to serve the needs of the 
“group student” from “‘kindergarten to college.” 
Now you can be sure of matched quality “ 
instruments for any instrumental program 4y 
with all instruments carrying the Pan- 
American name and guarantee. ° 
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STRING 
INSTRUMENTS 
PERCUSSION Violin—\% , 4% and full size. 
AND WIND Viola—full size. Cello—% 
é : ' and full size. String Bass— 
— = i nd wind 4 and &% sizes. For Grade 
instruments PL new 1 High School orchestras. 
SONG FLUTE P-A Percussion line for PE gn oe as 
f ¥ eer Grade and High School ‘ 
ADVANCED ne a "PA Bands. All P-A guaranteed. 
RHYTHM BAND RHYTHM BAND guaranteed, 
INSTRUMENTS instruments for Second and 


A 1 line for Kind Third Grade. Junior size 
. ste >» der- 
A complete line for Kinder drums—snare, parade and 


garten and First Grade; all bass; all P-A guaranteed. 
with P-A guarantee. 


THE FIRST REALLY 
COMPREHENSIVE PLAN 


Everything possible to help the School Music Educator 
and the School Music Student from Kindergarten 
through College! Rhythm Band instruments... Advanced 
Rhythm Band instruments... Song Flute . . . String, Per- 
cussion and Wind instruments . . . for grade school and 





high school band and orchestra. 


Also available . . . Educational aids such as indi- 
vidual instrument fingering cards and wall charts, and 
other teaching helps to make school music education 


easier, more readily available to all. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, ELKHART, IND., DEPT. 153 





NEW INSTRUMENT 
CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


New sectional catalogs of Pan-Ameri- 
can ‘‘Kindergarten to College’’ 
musical instruments are available, free 
and without obligation, upon request. 
Check the boxes in coupon below to 
indicate which catalogs you want. If 
you do not already get The Baton 
magazine (mailed FREE twice a year) 
please check that box. 





[ ] Rhythm Band [] Percussion Instrument 
Instrument Catalog Catalog Name____ ; Hae 
—— 
[| String Instrument |_| Wind Instrument porn 7 it 
Catalog Catalog 
[] The BATON Magazine City; Zetia: Stata ses = a a: 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








ADMINISTRATION 


Educational Administration in an Era of 
Transition. (Mimeographed.) Edited by Eugene 
S. Lawler, professor of education, Northwestern 
University; Dan H. Cooper, assistant ' professor 
of education, University of Chicago, and Jack 
R. Childress, director of student counseling, Uni- 
versity Northwestern University. Pro- 
ceedings of a conference for ad- 
ministrative public and private 
Northwestern University 
Vol. XII. Uni- 


275. $3.75. 


College, 
cooperative 
officers of 
schools, sponsored by 
and the University of Chicago. 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. 
Rural School Management. By Ernest Hilton, 
principal of College Elementary School, State 
Teachers College, N.Y. Before writ- 
ng the book, the author analyzed rural school 


Fredonia, 


Printed publications of interest to school admiinstrators are listed as received. 


management courses in 59 colleges and also 
made a survey of what school supervisors be- 
lieve should be included in rural school man- 
agement courses. American Book Company, 88 
Lexington Ave., New York City 16. Pp. 278. 


$3.25. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


A Directory of 897 16 mm. Film Libraries. 
Compiled by Seerley Reid, assistant chief, visual 
aids to education, division of auxiliary services, 
U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1949, No. 10. 
Order from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 32. 15 cents. 


Audio-Visual 
Dean McClusky, 


Teaching Techniques. By F. 
associate professor of educa- 


Finest Locker Security 











COMBINATION 
LOCK no. 1525 





For student and school, here’s locker 
security and control at its best—plus a 
new low price for easy budgeting. Con- 
structed of hard wrought metals, double- 
wall case—brass over steel . . . smooth- 
working, trouble-free security. That's 
Master No. 1525, typical of the high 
quality built into every Master padlock. 


@ Brass cylinder pin-tumbler 
mechanism — finest security 
known to lockmaking! 


@ One master key with each 
series, unless otherwise re- 
quested. Single key opens 
every locker. 


@® Made by Master, producers 
of the world-famous Master 
laminated padlocks. 


f QUALITY! 
/ Master wo. 1500 Compare VALUE! 
Rugged, dependable | — a 
school favorite. Double- | Write us about your lock problems. os 


wall case, 3-tumbler | 


mechanism, Like 15251 Master Jock Company, Milwaukee. Wis. 


without key-control.| World's Leading Padlock Manufacturers 
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tion and head of department of audio-visual in- 
struction in extension, University of California 
at Los Angeles. Revised second edition. Wm. C. 


9°85 


Brown Company, Dubuque, Iowa. Pp. 139. $2.75. 


CURRICULUM 


Early Years at School. By Ilse Forest, as- 
sistant professor of education, Brooklyn College. 
Points out that the new curriculum is planned 
to meet the needs of a continuous growth proc- 


ess. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
City. Pp. 381. $3.75. 
GUIDANCE 


Guidance Handbook for Teachers. By Frank 
G. Davis, professor of education, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, and Pearle S. Norris, counselor, public 
schools, Philadelphia. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City. Pp. 344. $3.50. 


Group Guidance. By Robert Hoppock, chair- 


man, department of guidance and personnel 
administration, New York University. Dis 
cusses principles, technics and _ evaluations. 


Part I explains what administrators may and 
may not expect to result from group guidance, 
where it should be introduced and why, what 


should be included, and who should teach it. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 
City. Pp. 398. $3.75. 

RECREATION 


Personnel Standards in Recreation Leadership. 
What they are and how to apply them. National 


Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City 10. Pp. 47. 50 cents. 
SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
Planning Secondary School Buildings. By N. 


L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt Jr., and Stan- 
ton Leggett. Planned to help architects and 
educators in designing, planning and operating 
a secondary school building. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
City 18. Pp. 251. $10. 


Schools. By Lawrence B. Perkins and Walter 
D. Cocking. The design of a school is treated 
comprehensively from factors determining the 
building to actual plans and construction. Many 


illustrations. Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 18. Pp. 264. 
$10. 

The American School and University. 21st 
edition, 1949-50. A yearbook devoted to the 
design, construction, equipment, utilization and 
maintenance of educational buildings and 


American School Publishing Corpora- 
Fourth Ave., New York City. Pp. 


grounds. 
tion, 470 
785. $4. 


TEACHING TECHNICS 


Portfolio of Teaching Techniques. Edited by 


the staff of ‘“‘The Educator’s Washington Dis- 
patch,”’ 100 Garfield Ave., New London, Conn. 
Pp. 31. 75 cents. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Records and Reports for Pupil Transportation. 
By E. Glenn Featherston, specialist for pupil 
transportation, and Andrew H. Gibbs, research 
assistant, U.S. Office of Education. Special 
Series No. 2, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 20 cents. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational Education in a Democracy. Re- 
vised edition by Charles A. Prosser, director, 
William H. Dunwoody Institute, 1915 to 1945, 
and Thomas H. Quigley, head, industrial educa- 
tion dept., Georgia School of Technology. Ameri- 
ean Technical Society, Chicago. Pp. 575. $6.50. 
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Report from a Great Untverstty: 
MORE Student Progress 


! LESS Teacher Load 














bie ORE PUPILS make more progress—faster— when 


the Soundmirror is used in teaching than the records 
have ever shown before.” Those are the words of an 
eminent educator in one of the country’s great universities. 








He used the Soundmirror — the modern magnetic tape 





recorder made by Brush—in his own summer course and 
made exact tabulations and a report of student progress. 
He found student improvement rapid, and the drudgery 
of teacher repetition greatly reduced. 








This report is now in book form— just off the press. It 





) E shows how the Soundmirror can help instructors reduce 
The Educational Model i their teacher load, and achieve rapid student progress in 





4 
; S () l \ ) M | R R () R é the fields of music, drama, speech, language, radio train- 
is a complete unit. i ing, stenographic drill. 


Model BK 428-B illustrated. 


: * 
Easy to carry from classroom to iH 
classroom. is 
Soundmirror brings professional | 


standards to amateur use. Now 
being used with outstanding 


success for : FREE copy to accredited educators... 


e orchestra and band the complete University Report. 
practice as 


® foreign language study 

. speech study and to all educators. Your signature on the coupon below will 
correction 33 bring you a copy of “Recordings and Self Tutoring.” 

® music appreciation 

© dramatics 

® stenography 











Brush, a pioneer in the developmént of magnetic recording 
instruments, wanis to make this educational report available 





. | -| SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! — 7) ™ @ 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. D7 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


| 
30 minutes recording j Please send me, without obligation, the report on “Recordings and Self 


time, per reel of tape, Tutoring” in classes where the SOUNDMIRROR was used. 
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FLOOR : 
), MAINTENANCE / 





REDUCE PERSONNEL TURNOVER: 
Continual hiring, training and rehiring of | 
Maintenance workers is costly. You can 
help reduce this waste with a HILD Floor 
Machine. This machine’s precision balance 
and self-propelled action enable it to do 
the job faster and easier. This lightens 
every routine maintenance job. Helps keep 
employees satisfied. 


REDUCE FLOOR DEPRECIATION: 
The HILD Floor Machine prevents 
needless wear caused by incomplete main- 
tenance. The machine has easily inter- | 
changeable attachments to do the complete 
job. Ic will scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand, | 
steel-wool, or grind. 


PREVENT ADVERSE IMPRESSION: 

Bright, clean, lustrous floors make an excel- | 
lent impression on the public. The HILD | 
Machine’s effortless handling encourages 
frequent, complete maintenance... enables | 
you to keep floors always in the peak of 
condition . . . reduces the “hidden costs” 


resulting from loss of prestige. 






WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


740 W. Washington Bivd., Dept. SC-1, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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NEWS... 


Stassen Asks Federal Aid 


_ for Southern States Only 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Federal aid to edu- 
cation should be available only to south- 
ern states, Harold E. Stassen told the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools at the opening ses- 
sion oé its 54th annual convention here 
November 28. 

The University of Pennsylvania presi- 
dent and national Republican leader 
said that temporary supplementing of 
southern state appropriations with fed- 
eral funds would be justified in bringing 
the area’s educational standards to the 
national level. 

Southern states, Mr. Stassen explained, 


_ are making educational support efforts 
| at least equal to the national effort but 


are hindered by low incomes. Educa- 
tional policies of all other states, he 
said, “should be to concentrate upon 
stimulating and securing adequate local 
support, rather than upon the opening 


| up of direct channels of. funds to the 


central national treasury. 

“The moment such a channel is estab- 
lished there is a danger over the long- 
term future of it growing into an av- 
enue of interference and control,’ he 
added. “It is now also evident that the 
development of such a source will lessen 
the sense of local responsibility, pride 
and attachment to schools.” 


Dr. Zook to Resign 


_as A.C.E. President 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—George F. 
Zook, president of the American Coun- 
cil on Education since 1934, will resign 
June 40, upon reaching the retirement 
age of 65. 

A committee of educators, headed by 
President Edmund E. Day of Cornell 
University, has been appointed to search 
for and suggest a successor for the 
$18,000 a year job. 

Dr. Zook became president of the 
A.C.E. after resigning as U.S. com- 
missioner of education. At that time 
the council’s membership totaled 269. 
During Dr. Zook’s presidency, mem- 
bership rose to 1072. 

The increased scope of the council's 
work under Dr. Zook’s guidance is in- 
dicated by the commissions and com- 
mittees at work today. These in- 
clude committees on motion pictures, 


aviation education, discriminations in 


college admissions, social security, edu- 
cational building and equipment, stu- 
dent personnel, study of tax exemption, 
and teacher examinations. 


COMING EVENTS 


DECEMBER 


27-30. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City. 


28-30. National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 
JANUARY 


23-27. Southwest Air Conditioning Expo- 
sition of the International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Dallas, Tex. 





FEBRUARY 


12-15. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Denver. 


15-19. American Camping Association, St. 
Louis. 


18-22. National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Kansas City, Mo. 


23-25. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 


25-Mar. |. American Education Research 
Association, Atlantic City. 


25-Mar. 2. American Association of School 
Administrators, annual meeting, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


27-Mar. 1. N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 


MARCH 


18-23. Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, biennial convention, St. Louis. 


30-Apr. 1. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 


APRIL 
14. Pan American Day. 
17-20. National Conference on Higher 


Education, N.E.A. Department of Higher 
Education, Chicago. 


27-29. Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, State Teachers 
College, Minot, N.D. 


MAY 

22-24. Fifth National Conference on Citi- 
zenship, Washington, D.C. 

22-24. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Long Beach, Calif. 

22-24. Fourth Conference of Leaders in 
Elementary Education. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 


19-22. National Association of Student 
Councils, West High School, Denver. 


JULY 
2-7. National Education Association, St 
Louis. 
24-Aug. 18. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 


30-Aug. 2. National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 
OCTOBER 


9-11. Fifth National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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TRADITIONS of good food remain unchanged, but 
preparation and service have been streamlined by the 
installation of GAS and modern Gas Cooking Tools at 
this famous Benedictine Archabbey and College. 

To provide for 200 Monks and a resident student body 
of 800, the staff of 34 European Nuns is responsible for 
preparing more than 3000 meals daily. In this volume 
cooking operation the stainless steel Gas Equipment 
offers many time-saving and work-saving advantages. 

But equally important are the time-proved features 
of GAS which make it the ideal fuel for roasting, broil- 
ing, deep-fat frying, baking. At St. Vincent’s bread- 


AMERICAN GAS 
ASSOCIATION 
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Bank of Gas-fired stain- 
less steel ovens and 
deep-fat frying unit 


Gas-fired steam kettles 
and stock kettles 
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Century-old _ 


top” 
as-fired Stain] P feplaced by modern 


es 
S stee] Cooking tools 


Kitchen Equipment furnished by Bernard Gloekler Corp., Pittsburgh 


baking is a regular and important function for which 
2500 bushels of wheat are required annually. 

This same automatic control feature also permits the 
slow-roasting of meats to prevent shrinkage and retain 
all essential juices. But GAS can also be used for speed- 
cooking, and for the exact temperatures required in deep- 
fat frying of many kinds of food. 

The GAS installation at this well-known Archabbey 
and College, located near Latrobe, Pennsylvania, has 
demonstrated the economy and efficiency of GAS and 
modern Gas Equipment. Call your local Gas Company 
and check the economies of volume cooking with GAS. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS... 

E. L. Alexander, 
superintendent of 
schools at Edwards- 
ville, Ill., has been 
elected president of 
Associa- 
Ad- 
ministrators. He 
takes office in Jan- 
uary. Mr. Alexan- 
der formerly taught in rural schools in 
Illinois; he became a junior high school 


the Illinois 
tion of School 


E. L. Alexander 
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PENETRATING 


principal at Edwardsville in 1926, ele- 
mentary school supervisor in 1929, and 
superintendent in 1937. He received his 
A.B. degree from Shurtleff College, 


‘ Alton, Ill., and his M.A. from Washing- 


ton University, St. Louis. Other officers 
of the association, all superintendents, 
are: vice president, F, C. Thomas, Bar- 
rington; secretary, P. F. Shafer, Macomb; 
treasurer, H. O. Hall, Belleville, and 
member of the executive committee, 
J. L. Buford, Mount Vernon. Millard D. 
Bell, Wilmette, the immediate past pres- 









SINK 

DEEP INTO WOOD 
SEALS OUT DIRT 
AND MOISTURE 





PENETRATING SEAL-O-SAN fills the pores in untreated 


wood with a life-giving seal that strengthens and renews the life of the 


wood fibres. It goes into the thousands of microscopic cells and actually 


becomes part of the wood. Its penetration gives the floor greater 


*“sur- 


face depth”, so that it uniformly resists wear. Cracks are sealed, too. 


Penetrating Seal-O-San is adding years of service to heavily-travelled 


wood floors in thousands of the nation’s schools and public institutions. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana 





Toronto 





BEAUTIFIES AS IT PROTECTS 








ident, becomes a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Harry I. Good, associate superinten- 
dent in charge of secondary education at 
Buffalo, N.Y., since 1936, has been 
named acting superintendent of the Buf- 
falo school system. He succeeds the late 
Robert T. Bapst. 

Vinal H. Tibbets is the new director 
of Walden School, New York City. He 
formerly was director of the Hessian 
Hills School, Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
From 1921 to 1943 Mr. Tibbets was su- 
perintendent at Manhasset, Long Island, 
N.Y. 

Charles L. Selzer, principal and coach 
at Amana High School, Amana, Iowa, 
becomes superintendent of Amana 
schools January 1. He succeeds J. R. 
Neveln, who has held that post 15 years. 

Kenneth Allen, assistant superinten- 
dent at Bement, III., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools for Piatt Coun- 


| ty, Illinois, to succeed the late Charles 
| McIntosh. His term of office will expire 
| Aug. 1, 1951. 


| High School, Cleveland. 


PRINCIPALS... 


Charles P. Lindecamp, former high 
school principal at Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
is the new principal of Garfield Heights 
He succeeds 
O. H. Schaaf, who now is superintendent 
of the suburban school system. 

James H. Goettee has been advanced 
from assistant principal to principal of 
Stephen F. Austin High School, Hous- 
ton, Tex. He succeeds the late George 
A. Loescher. 

Raymond K. Foley has been appointed 
high school principal at Naugatuck, 
Conn. He had been acting principal of 


| the school since the spring of 1947. 


Edward H. Gillespie, formerly vice 


| principal of Dighton High School, Digh- 


| 
| 
| 


| school system. 


| ton, Mass., has been appointed principal 


of the school. 


OTHERS... 


Thomas J. Brett has been named act- 


| ing chief engineer of the Chicago public 


He succeeds the late John 


| Howatt, 68, who had supervised con- 


| 





Write for all the money-saving facts on easy-to-use Penetrating Seal-O-San. | struction and maintenance of Chicago 


school buildings for the last 35 years. In 
addition to being chief engineer, Mr. 
Howatt was head of the board of edu- 
cation’s department of plant engineering 
and lunchrooms. Mr. Brett had been Mr. 
Howatt’s assistant for two years. 
Francis W. Noel, head of California’s 
state bureau of audio-visual education, 
is the new president of the N.E.A. De- 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 









urce of supply 
for 


Lockers, Folding Chairs, 
Shop Equipment, 
Steel Equipment, etc. 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 126 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Factories: YORK, PA., AURORA, ILL., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Warehouses, Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities 
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® Shelving ® Kitchen Cabinets ® Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets * Conveyors °¢® Tool Stands ® Flat Drawer Files 
ie Role ¢-18 ¢ Display Equipment ® Cabinet Benches ® Bench Drawers ¢ Shop Boxes ® Service Carts * Tool Trays ® Tool Boxes 


© Wood Working Benches *® Hanging Cabinets 
* Economy Locker Racks ~~" Welding Benches © Drawing Tables © Drawer Units © Bin Units 
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® Ports Cases ® Stools ® Revolving Bins 








NEWS... % 


partment of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
F. Dean McClusky of the University of 
California is the retiring president. 
James W. Brown, University of Wash- 
ington, was named first vice president, 
and Lelia Trolinger, University of Colo- 
rado, second vice president. 

Reinhard Wilson of Centralia, IIl., is 
the new president of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards. Other officers are 
vice presidents, Burt M. Kohler, Glencoe, 
and B. B. Burgess, Decatur, and treas- 
urer, Charles R. Gibson, Franklin. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

James Creese, president of the Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, is 
the new president of the Association of 
Urban Universities. Other officers are 
vice president, David A. Lockmiller, 
president of the University of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga, Tenn., and _secre- 
tary-treasurer, David D. Henry, presi- 
dent of Wayne University, Detroit. 

Frank R. Neuffer, dean of the Eve- 
ning College, University of Cincinnati, 
has been elected president of the Associa- 
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Partitions 


R-W FoldeR:'Way 
AUTOMATIC — ELECTRIC 


Growing enrollments plus higher building costs require maximum service | 
from every foot of school space. That is why more and more new school 

lans call for gymnasiums and auditoriums equipped with R-W FoldeR- 
Way Partitions. 

Fully automatic and electrically operated, FoldeR-Way’s fast, effortless 
closure economically provides utmost flexibility and utility of large areas. 
Entire operation is completely automatic . . . including floor-ievel sound- 
proofing . . . the flick of a switch does it all. And FoldeR-Way requires no 
floor guides or track. Get full details from the nearest R-W branch office. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. | 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
SEVENTY YEARS = 
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tion of University Evening Colleges. He 
now is vice president. Other new officers 
are vice president, Robert A. Love, di- 
rector of evening sessions in the School 
of Business, City College, New York 
City, and secretary-treasurer, Cortell K. 
Holsapple, dean of the Evening College, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

John Mclsaac has been appointed head 
of the department of education and di- 
rector of summer session and extension 
at Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
succeeding the late J. C. Twinem. Dr. 
Mclsaac formerly was associate professor 
of education at Geneva College. Russell 
S. Rosenberger, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Geneva, has been 
named assistant professor of education 
there. 

Roland R. DeMarco is the new admin- 
istrative head of Finch Junior College, 
New York City. He will continue as 
dean of the college in addition to taking 
over the duties of the late founder and 
president, Mrs. Jessica G. Cosgrave. 

William S. Carlson, president of the 
University of Delaware, has resigned, 
effective in April, to become president 
of the University of Vermont. 

James T. Hamilton has been named 
director of the summer session at Reed 
College, Portland, Ore. In July he also 
will become professor of education at 
Reed. Mr. Hamilton formerly was su- 
perintendent of schools at Vanport, Ore- 
gon’s war-born city which boomed to 
second place in population and which 
was destroyed by a flood in May 1948. 

M. E. MacDonald, head of the educa- 
tion department at Bradley University, 
Peoria, IIl., has been elected chairman of 
a group of education department heads 
from 11 Illinois private colleges which 
will consider ways to spur training of 
elementary teachers. Chairmen of three 
regional divisions of the group are: 
northern, Robert Pfeiffer of Aurora Col- 
lege, Aurora, and A. R. Schwarz of 
North Central College, Naperville; cen- 
tral, Robert Moore of Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, and southern, 
Lewis B. Van Winkle of McKendree 


College, Lebanon. 


DEATHS... 


The Rev. Dr. Murray Bartlett, 78, for- 
mer president of Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges at Geneva, N.Y., and of 
the University of the Philippines, died 
November 13. 

Ernest E. Cole, New York state com- 
missioner of education from 1940 to 


1942, died November 19. 
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Take one capable ‘‘Chief of Staff’? and a group of willing 
recruits ... one map of the United States plus a display of food 
..and you'll have the ingredients for an effective phase of a 
nutrition program. Objective: to encourage pupils to select a 
well-balanced meal in the school lunchroom. 

A daily table display in the corridor previewing the menu 
being served becomes the basis for a pre-lunch discussion of the 
nutritional value of foods on the menu. To tie together studies of 
nutrition and geography, the children run ribbons from cut-out 
models or actual displays of food to the important areas where 
the principal ingredient of each food is produced. Seeking out 
these geographical locations makes an engrossing classroom 
project. The inclusion of breakfast and dinner menus, as well 
as the school lunch, in classroom discussions helps show that 
the “basic 7”’ foods are a daily requirement of good diets. 

To arouse school-wide interest in the program, the table 
display may be assigned to a different class each week 
and an award given for the best one. 

For more information on this suggested program or for 
further assistance in maintaining or introducing nutrition 
studies in your classroom, write: Education Section, 
Department of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Comprehensive plans, 
ideas and materials are available immediately. 
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FURTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
SCHOOL LUNCH AS A LABORATORY 


Menu Planning Board: 


select a pupil from each class 


Lunchroom Monitors: 
to check foods not eaten 
to place milk on travs 
to keep lunchroom neat 


to assist servers 


Mimeograph Committee: 
to print weekly menus for parents 


Decorating Committee: 
to make colorful place mats 
to put nutrition posters on lunch- 
room walls 











General Mill, 


MAKERS 





Copyright 1950, General Mills, Ine, 
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PROTECTION 
BEAUTY 
ECONOMY 


@ Can be wet mopped. Does not 
water spot. 


@ Tough... Elastic. Wears longer. 

® Self-Polishing. Keeps floors 
beautiful longer. 

@ Re-wax without removing 
Water-Proof Wax — Save Time. 

@ Reduce number of waxings per 
year — Save more time. 





It's work TIME that costs money. By reducing 
the number of waxing jobs per year, by being 
able to wet-mop your floors without removing 
WATER-PROOF WAX, by perfect patching of 
traffic lanes . . . Holcomb’s Water-Proof Wax 


will MAKE YOU MONEY. 





an 
YARN HEAD “ono” SHEEPS WOOL 


A time-saving Holcomb tool. Steel wool smooths . . 
sheep’s wool applies wax . . . yarn head polishes and 
sweeps... and it’s a Holcomb tool built to last. 

FREE Holcomb Research Laboratory Floor Bulletins 
“HOW TO HAVE BEAUTIFUL FLOORS” 
Just write for them . . . state type of floor. They're FREE | 


J. I. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 


Barth and Palmer Streets, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
NEW YORK 18,'N. Y. INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 











STEEL WOOL HEAD 








Provides: 


1. A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. Ahigh impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 


115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 
details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) —Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 

Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments... 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin No. E5A describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment ... Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 703 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5,N. J. 
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Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating . . 


1O MORDER THIS STENCH SHEET SPECIFY Me. 10608-61261 


eesstastsssassseuees 


SISTAVVONLS 
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... With the new handwriting stencil 


Sight-saving black on white copies! With the new “stencil 
pencil” (A. B. Dick roll point stylus) you can easily 
and quickly prepare these stencils at home, at your 
desk or any convenient place. Tests, work sheets and 
all kinds of seat work can then be mimeographed in a 
matter of minutes. Next you file the stencil for re-use. 
Soon you will have a library of stencils to produce the 
exact teaching aid you want when you want it. 

And, of course, there are the many other ways that 
schools use A. B. Dick mimeographs—for example, to 
publish a school newspaper, for extracurricular and 
administrative material. 

Ask your principal to call your nearest A. B. Dick 
distributor or mail the coupon below for more infor- 
mation. 


. to bring you all the essentials—legibility, 


speed, versatility, easy operation and low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one 
for another. A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes of suitable 
stencil duplicating products. 


|, January 1950 


A'B- DICK 


ser he first name in mimeographing 





A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-150 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Please tell me more about (J the new “‘stencil pencil”, () the hand-writing 
stencil, () the ways schools use A. B. Dick mimeographs. 
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MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS ... the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 
for free booklet. 


MOORE CHOIR GOWNS... elegant, full-flowing 


Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 


MOORE GYM SUITS . made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
Dept. 10, 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

















RESPONSIBILITY 


rests heavy on school heads 


when 
fire 
rages 
and 
dear 
ones 
are 
made 
help- 
less 
by 
heat 
and 
smoke. : le ee ae 


The POTTER has proved its efficiency in many schools in 
evacuating pupils and also hospitalized 2nd and 3rd story 
occupants. Everything is lovely until that terrorizing cry of 
FIRE startles everyone to frantic thoughts of escape. Then 
regrets—or satisfaction if the building has POTTER tubular 
flameproof exits. Write for full information. 


6120 N. CALIFORNIA AVE, 
CHICAGO 45, ILL 








Over 9,000 POTTER FIRE ESCAPES in service. 








See the EXTRA brilliance! 
Get the EXTRA safety! 









300 WATT 
Triple Purpose 


2X2 SLIDE AND FILMSTRIP 


PROJECTOR 


Now Only $76.75 Complete 


CUSTOM LUGGAGE CASE $10.00 
Silent Blower Cooling gives maximum 
protection to filmstrip or slides. Exclusive GoldE 
\ self-rewind. Receding aperture plates. Instant | 
2 Framing. Choice of slide carriers. Available 
\ with coated Anastigmat lens. Modern, rugged, 
very stable. Light weight, easily portable. 


\ Write for Filmatic Bulletin No. 452 


I 
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1220-E WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


FREE Pitan 


New 196-Page 1950 
RADIO CATALOG 


Everything in Radio 
FOR THE SCHOOL 




















ALLIED is the one complete, depend- 
able school supply source for all 
your radio and electronic needs. 
Our 196-page Buying Guide offers 
the world’s largest selections of P.A. 
and Sound equipment, radios and 
radio-phonos, recorders and sup- 
plies, latest T'V receivers, classroom 
training kits, parts, tubes, tools, 
books, diagrams—all at lowest 
money-saving prices. All orders are 
filled from pty and shipped speed- 
ily to meet your immediate require- 
ments. Send today for your FREE 
copy of the 1950 ALLIED Catalog— 
Radio’s complete Buying Guide. 





ALLIED RADIO 


833 West Jackson Boulevard 
Dept. 10-A-O Chicago 7, Illinois 


Send for FREE 
Radio Catalog 
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on SCHOOL FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Here are 4 questions often asked our expert 
floor “Maintaineers”. Check through this 
quiz . . . see if your floors are being main- 
tained properly. 


1. What should I use to clean traffic marks, dirt 
and grime from floors, walls, woodwork... safely 
and thoroughly? 

ANSWER: Hillyard Super Shine-All—An all-purpose, 
neutral chemical cleaner. Cleans, protects in one 
easy application. No rinsing. Underwriters’ Ap- 
proved. 


2. What is your best anti-slip treatment for pro- 
tecting school floors from heavy traffic? 
ANSWER: Hillyard Hilco-Lustre—A _ slip-resistant 
floor renewer. Leaves hard, glossy finish. Not a 
wax, but self-polishing top coat. Approved by U/L 
as “Anti-Slip.” 


3.1 need a tough, anti-slip finish for my gym 
floor. What is universally used? 

ANSWER: Hillyard Star Gym Finish—Created espe- 
cially for gyms. Does not darken floor. No glare. 
Non-skid footing. Choice of 15,000 gyms. Makes 
excellent dancing surface. 


4. What is the best product for removing old var- 
nish or paint from desks and floors without fire 
hazard? 

ANSWER: Hillyard Kurl-Off—Zips off old paint and 
varnish with ease. Non-inflammable . . . Does not 


raise grain or darken surface . . . absolutely safe 


for any job. 
Vtligatd PRODUCTS... 


ALWAYS THE CORRECT ANSWER To 


Call, write or wire 


for the name of your 
ILLYARD nearest Hillyard 
“Maintaineer” 


St. Joseph, Missouri, U.S.A. 
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No. 260 ste movable 
DESKS 








'_NEW SUNTAN COLOR, PLEASING 
TO PUPILS-ADDS BEAUTY TO ROOM 


| Classrooms equipped with PEABODY’S No. 260 Steel 
| Movable Desks have the most efficient, most comfort- 
| able, most attractive seating money can provide. This 
| famous seating is quality seating from every angle. 

Desks and seat are independently adjustable, permit- 
| ting maximum comfort for every child. 


| In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier class- 
| rooms, No. 260 Steel Movable Desks are available in 
the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats 
and backs are also given a CELSYN coating—a coating 
so hard and tough it resists scratching to a remark- 
able degree. 


| Write for complete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. 


PEABODY COFFERS FULL LINE OF 
SCHOOL SEATING... @ . 


The PEABODY Line is a complete 
quality line of school seating, desks, 
chairs, tables, teachers’ and admin- 
istrators’ desks and folding chairs. 
From this one manufacturer pur- 
chasers of school equipment can 
buy all necessary school furniture 
and be protected by the PEABODY 
ironclad guarantee of superior qual- 
ity, workmanship, material and cor- 
rectness of design. We invite your 
inquiries. Write direct to— 


THE PEABODY 
SEATING CO., INC. No. 33 


No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 





BOX 3, NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 
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Announcing 
INSTANT.VUE 


ELECTRIC SCOREBOARDS 


FOR THE FIRST TIME—A COMPLETELY DEPENDABLE GEAR DRIVEN 
INSTANT-VUE CLOCK featuring the exclusive Naden ROUNDED 
NUMBERS. The Naden Instant-Vue numerals are easily read and the 
entire unit is easily maintained. Naden's, for 17 years the leader, 
have a completo line of Basketball Boards designed for years of 
service and priced to meet your requirements. WRITE TODAY FOR 
THE NEW NADEN CATALOG OF BASKETBALL BOARDS — NO 
OBLIGATIONS—GET THE FACTS. 










@ WRITE FOR THE NEW NADEN CATALOG 


Nadeu and Sans 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA, U.S.A. 





r ——) 
FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE 


for plaques and tablets 
for every school purpose 
—all in handsome, im- 





HONOR ROLLS 
WAR MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 

NAME PLATES 


AA 
AN 
ZA-N 


perishable International 
Solid Bronze —are _ illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 
use or future reference. 
No charge or obligation. 
Ask for Catalog NS 

















INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
















KILL 
BLACK- 
BOARD 
GLARE -q 


uSE 


SKIL Oscillating Sander 


Renew blackboards to their original 
finish... quickly, easily, inexpensively... 
with SKIL Oscillating Sander. Two-way 
sanding action means better finishes. 
(Leading edge sands circularly and trailing 
edge rubs with a reciprocating motion.) 
Light weight for easiest operation on 
walls. Low first cost and low maintenance 
costs make SKIL Oscillating Sander ideal 
for school budgets. Ask your SKIL Tool 
Distributor for a demonstration, 


DOES LOTS OF 
SANDING JOBS! 


Refinish desks, 
stair treads, door 
jambs, window 
sills, tables. 
Speed all refin- 
ishing with SKIL 
Oscillating 
Sander, 


SKILSAW, INC., 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
In Canada: SKILTOOLS, LTD., 66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 


Yes, your school will benefit in extra 
economy, extra convenience, extra sani- 
tation with the installation of the Mc- 
Arthur School Towel System. Check to- 
day on how McArthur towels will fit your 
need . write Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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NEW! S00E-0008 REFUGERATORE 


Greater capacities! 
Quicker, easier access! 
Use less floor space! 


You'll save time, save money with these fine 
new welded-steel Slide-Door Reach-Ins 

by Tyler! Greater capacity per square foot 
of floor space! Easy-slide doors for speed, 
convenience and space saving. Attractive, 
durable porcelain enamel finish—front and 
interior. Outstanding VALUE! Write for data. 














TYLER 


WOPRUPR CULO Le 














eecee « 
eo * 
@ Tyler Fixture Corp., Dept, N-I!, Niles, Michigan. Rush illustrated ® 
“ data on Tyler Welded-Stee! () Slide-Door Reach-In Refrigerators : 
each-In Refrigerators everage Coolers eer Dispensers 
e@ JO Reach-in Ref Os Coolers [) Beer D e 
e@ OWalk-in Coolers 0 Food Freezers. 7 2 
e « 
e * 
Three lengths — 53” (illustr.), 8’, 12’ Ideal for behind-counter service e@ NAME ° 
, 8, ° ° 
* o 
RESS 
¢ AoD tiedansistinscasieias P- 
SOSCHSHSSHSHSSHSHSHSHSEHSHHSHHEHHEHEHEHEEEEEEE 





Here in one compact unit, is a Hamilton table that solves many 


problems. It saves space by providing all needed facilities for 

chemistry laboratory work and also doing double-duty as a classroom table for six students. Makes 

separate laboratory and lecture rooms unnecessary. Saves time, floor space and equipment cost. 

This is only one of the hundreds of practical, school-tested Hamilton designs shown in the Hamil- 
_ton Catalog No. 211. To make your equipment planning easier, send for your copy today. 








HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
ag Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. NS1-50 
SJ, - Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 
No. 211 to: 
Name........... 


: LABORATORY . Position... School 
-eguipment "=~ 
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Darnell Casters | 


| §AVE 
EQUIPMENT | locker locker problems 


once and for all 


eee Rae | problems! vi penis. 
SAVE MONEY | Bnadioy Lashes. 





No more 


Solve your school’s 












Get schoolwide protection 


for your school with no 
budget expense. Use the 
Dudley Self-Financing 


Plan. 


Write for details and for 
Catalog Folder showing 
the Dudley Line of combi- 
nation padlocks and built- 











in locks. 
|| RD-2 
| 
Rotating dial com- 
bination in stain- jo} ti >) & 3 Y e |Melo 4 
less steel case. 
DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13_W Y Built to take years CORPORATION 
ke) em 7 a.m Me \elce).. |) Wel a al hfe) Mae Velen. mane of student abuse. 
Self-locking. 570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 110, Chicago 6, fil. 

















Mbnpow® i Quality, Durable Seats 
Ready for Prompt Delivery 





With the ''DuHoney-20" Patented 
Automatic Locking Legs . | 


| || Griggs’ No. 200 Chair For the auditorium, 
4 || Desk, above, is of Griggs’ No. 16 BW 
| CHECK MIDWEST FEATURES || heavy die formed steel, chair, above, is the 








| ne adie onaee | CHOICE OF TOPS | | electrically welded into right chair to install. 
town FOR THE SAME PRICE! @ PLYwoop | a solid rigid a af- It’s — Ho ae rg 
onal @ SEATS MORE PEOPLE . oe cena | fording years of usage. priced right! See it! 
@ AUTOMATIC LOCKING @ LINOLEUM For further information on items above or additional school 
> Saaumciee ame FOLDING BENCHES TO MATCH , equipment, please contact: 
| @ STURDY-BEAUTIFUL ALSO AVAILABLE ° * 
| ?P/ Manufacturers and Suppliers of 
CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT SCHOOL SEATING 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS é eyepiece 
Equipment Company There is a dealer. near you. 
1844 West 14th Street CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS Write us requesting his name. 
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Put the Right Tools 
In the Hands of 
America’s Youth 





Teaching Is Easier = | 
Training Faster = 


SAWS 


Students learn faster with the right saws! Hundreds 
of schools have proved that the right saws are 
identified by the ATKINS “Silver Steel” Trade Mark! 
. Every Atkins is scientifically designed — expertly 
made —to cut fast and true—to give the novice the 
feel and balance essential to fine craftsmanship. 


Because it has been proved that ATKINS Saws stay 
on the job longer in classroom use — that they retain 
peak efficiency with the minimum of servicing — that 
they cut costs, increase classroom morale and lower 
classroom fatigue . .. because Atkins Saws have 
proved more economical — they are the saws best 
suited to your classroom needs! 


There’s J — = 


on _ a 
ATKINS No. 65 Handsaw 


for Every 







with 


















Classroom Use... 






Narrow 
Band Saws 


You Just Cannot 
Get Finer Saw 
Steel than 
ATKINS 


“Silver (am A _ 3 | 








Hacksaw Frames and Blades No. 37 Mitre Tooth 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: 
402 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 
Branch Offices: 
Atlanta * Chicago * Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York ¢ San Francisco 


MAKERS OF BETTER SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB 





oteems Guwere aetaem 
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The Pad 
that’s Welded! 





Whether the steel-wooling is done in connection 
with refinishing floors or dry-cleaning and polish- 
ing floors, the Finnell Pad will venhones steel-wooling 
costs. That’s because the Finnell Pad outwears 
ordinary steel-wool pads three to four times. The 
Finnell Pad is welded —a type of construction that 
gets all the wear out of all the material! Welded 
construction allows the pad to wear evenly . 
prevents shredding and bunching. With waileo 
contact assured, the Welded Pad must and does 
do a finer job faster! 


Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used 
on any fibre brush, with any dise -type machine. 
Seven sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 21-inch. Four 
grades: No. 0—Fine, for cleaning, polishing, and 
burnishing. No. 1—Average, for cleaning and 
scrubbing. No. 2— Coarse, for use on rough floors. 
No. 3— Very Coarse, for removing paint and varnish. 


The machine shown above is a Motor-Weighted 
Finnell that polishes, applies wax, steel-wools, wet- 
and dry-scrubs, shampoos rugs, sands, and grinds! 


For consultation, dem- 
onstration, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 
201 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities 
of the United States 
and Canada. 





Steel-Wooling is the 
simplest way to care 
for waxed floors be- 
tween refinishings... 
dry-cleans and polish- 
es in a single, labor- 
saving operation. 


©) Steel-Wooling hardens 
the finish... makes it 
last longer. 


Steel-Wooling gives a 
safer and more beau- 
tiful finish. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, toe 


© 








BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / 
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Tie SCHOOL BUILDING COSTS! 







— 


Sal dadl dacl aad vail 


... With 
SMOOTH CEILINGS 
SYSTEM 


@ Reduce concrete form work 


e@ Cut equipmeni installation 
cost! 


@ Reduce Construction Time 


BY USING SPECIAL STEEL GRILLAGE column caps 
with reinforced concrete, structural steel or steel pipe 
columns, a smooth flat ceiling is provided without 
beams, drop panels or flared column heads. Permits 
easy low cost installation of ceiling hung equipment 

. reduces concrete form work, finishing costs and 





cuts construction time to a minimum 
SAVINGS UP TO 12c PER SQ. FT. have been reported 
by users 


Save On Your Next Building Project! 
Write For Economy Revealing Bulletins Now! 





f 


; 


SMOOTH CEILINGS SYSTEM 


802 Metropolitan Life Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
= 














“BRILLO 


SOLID DISC STEEL WOOL 


anole) 
PADS 


Quick-acting, long- 
wearing 100% useful 
solid-disc floor pads give 
“new floor” brightness at low 
cost. Four grades for scouring, wet 
or dry cleaning, polishing and harden- 
ing wax. Sizes for all machines. 





Brillo Mfg. Co., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn I, 
Send free folder on low-cost Brillo floor care. 











| 

| : 
| Name | 
] Street | 
| City & State | 





| 














QUICKLY FOLDS Fas changing 
UUM ROOM USES 








MORE seating capacity € 
MORE teg comfort 
MORE exclusive features 

MORE strength and rigidity 2227 iv"roo"" 
MORE for your money ® 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2734 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


Churches, schools, 
hotels, institutions, 
fraternal buildings. 
Convert any room 
into a banquet or 











the universal choice for 
superior auxiliary seating 
@ sturdy and 

dependable 
@ broad seat 


© comfort supreme 


Oproperly pitched 
seat and back panel 





13/,”" thin. 










@easy, noiseless 
opening and closin 


@ finest eng 
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BLAKESLEE 
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DISHWASHER 


Blakeslee Dishwashers 





, 


wW 























Assure Economical, Sanitary Service 
Dirty dishes drive customers away. Blakeslee 
Dishwashers wash more thoroughly,wash faster, 
save breakage, save manpower, save money. 
They are engineered to deliver a greater volume 
of water over the dishes. Proper rinse temp- 
eratures assure sterilization and quick drying 

. an investment that will soon pay for itself. 


You will also be interested 
in the new streamlined 
Blakeslee Built Peelers and 
Mixers to increase your kit- 
chen efficiency. Now avail- 
able in either Duco finish or 
gleaming Stainless Clad 
construction. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
TORONTO, ONT. 





LOW GOST PROTECTION 


| for the Modern School of Today 





COMBINATION 
Self-Locking LOCKS by 
NATIONAL LOCK 


wo 


No. 68-264 
Masterkeyed 


No. 68-265 
Not Masterkeyed 


Your lockers will be fully protected and 
easily controlled when quality-built 
NATIONAL LOCK shackle locks take over 
the job. Tried and proven in thousands 
of schools, such features as double steel 
construction, bright finished outer case, 
heavy-duty shackle, black baked enamel 
dial with white gradations and a host of 
others combine to give you the very best. 
Write on school letterhead. FREE sample. 


FREE CONTROL CHARTS 


-- - HANDSOME BINDER 
With NATIONAL LOCKS you get 


handy charts for recording essential 
information. With orders of 100 or 
more locks you also get an attractive 
leatherette binder for these charts. 

PP ee ee a“ 


NATIONAL LOCK 


Roekford e Illinois 
Loek Division 


Se RR Sa 





COMPANY | 
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IS YOUR GYM FLOOR IN 


TOURNAMENT CONDITION? 


Now you can keep your gym floor 
beautifully clean and in ideal tourna- 
ment condition every day of the year 
... with the guaranteed Churchill 
Romp-On Cleaner Method. It requires 
less than 30 minutes per day, yet this 
tried and proved method prevents un- 
sightly black shoe marks... removes 
existing shoe marks... eliminates 
slippery surfaces, increases speed and 
foot safety ... protects the investment 
in your gymnasium floor. Call your 
Churchill distributor or representative 
—or write... 


CHURCHILL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


FOR SUPERIOR FLOOR AND BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 





SARS: gt 

















Boaut in the 9 eee 
4 


Made of Northern Hard 
Rock Maple. Unconditionally guaranteed against all 
structural defects. 


F set available. 


inest unit 


@ May we have your inquiries for tubular steel combination chair 
desks, tablet armchairs, library, cafeteria and teachers’ rest 
room furniture. Both wood and steel. 


GREAT NORTHERN SEATING CO. 


666 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11 


Suite 732 Rudy J. Silverman 


ey * ideal physical environment for the modern schoolroom 


will be presented in a special 16-page portfolio, to be published in the March issue 


of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 


Photographs, sketches, and authoritative articles will 


describe new school buildings which meet the physical requisites for the maximum 


growth and learning of the school child. 


The portfolio will illustrate the principles of 
the coordinated classroom, as developed by Dr. 
Darell B. Harmon. It will demonstrate Dr. Har- 
mon’s thesis that ‘the selection, arrangement, 
and control of physical factors of the classroom 
are proving to have as significant a place in 
meeting the needs of the whole child as do 
many of the recent major curricular develop- 
ments. Extensive investigations in recent years 
have shown the important part that daylighting, 
artificial lighting, decoration, seating, and other 
physical characteristics of the classroom play in 


WATCH FOR THE MARCH 
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the development, learning, and well-being of 
the child in school.” 


A panel of seven well known architects will tell 
how they planned coordinated classrooms. Their 
reports will be illustrated by photographs and 
sketches of outstanding examples of such 
schoolhouse planning. 


Dr. Harmon will present the principles of 
growth and learning that demand the kind of 
physical environment which the portfolio will 
illustrate. 


ISSUE OF THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 

















CONNOR 
“LAYTITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 
THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


Write About Flooring in Cartons 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 














TRUE ECONOMY 


LOOKS BEYOND THE PRICE AND 


EXAMINES VALUE 


Squires No. 60 
Boston Inkwell 


Heavy 
Bakelite Top 





Very Low Evaporation 


LOW COST - DURABLE - ATTRACTIVE 


It is the answer to your inkwell problems 


SQuirRES INKWELL CO. 


Inkwell specialists since 1879 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
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Rauland Low-Cost $24 


Intercommunication System 
for the Smaller School 


"Tie RAULAND Model S24 System is designed for 
application where voice communication is the pri- 
mary facility desired. This system offers ideal low- 
cost two-way intercommunication for supervision of 
all school activities. It is an indispensable tool for 
efficient school administration. 


Capacity Up to 24 Rooms. The $24 System is available 
with facilities for intercommunicating with 12 or 24 
rooms. An ALL-CALL feature permits simultaneous 
paging through all room speakers by the operation 
of a single switch; an invaluable feature for Emer- 
gency supervision. 


Simple Operation. Announcements, speeches and other 
voice transmission can be made by microphone to 
any or all room speakers, as desired. Incoming and 
outgoing volume controls are provided for adjusting 
volume to and from rooms. 


Radio and Phono Provision. To achieve added versa- 
tility and usefulness, the S24 System has provision 
for connecting external radio or phonograph, per- 
mitting the distribution of radio or recorded pro- 
grams to room speakers. Speech origination from 
any room to the master unit is also possible. The $24 
System is attractively housed in a compact metal 
cabinet suitable for table or desk installation. 


The low-cost RAULAND $24 System offers unusual 
intercommunication facilities, superb tone quality, 
and complete trouble-free dependability. Write us 
today for full details on the $24 System, and for in- 
formation on the complete line of RAULAND Cen- 
tralized Sound Systems for schools. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


SOUND «+ INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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HE STUDY-TOP chairs in all Wildwood, N. J. Catholic 

High School rooms are Heywood-Wakefield model S 501 
STBR, with a convenient book rack at the side. Like all 
Heywood-Wakefield school units these are “sturdily con- 
structed of lightweight, welded tubular steel, and designed 
for comfort and correct posture. The ease with which these 
units may be moved about to suit changing classroom 
needs assures a full measure of long, satisfactory service. 

Write for our new illustrated brochure showing all 
Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel School Furniture and 
Auditorium Chairs. Heywood-Wakefield, School Furnitur: 
Division, Menominee, Michigan. 





This modern Wildwood, N. J. Catholic High School was 
designed by Gleeson & Mulroony of Philadelphia. The in- 
stallation of classroom and auditorium units was arranged 
through Walter Reed, Heywood-Wakefield Company, 
One Park . Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Heywood-Wakefield model TC 602 seats are used in the 


568 -seat auditorium. 


Tubular Steel 


Furniture 


Installed Throu ghout 
WILDWOOD CATHOLIC 


HIGH SCHOOL 
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Edited by BESSIE COVERT 





TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage ar card opposite page 100. Just circle the key numbers 
t 


on the card which correspond wi 


the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 


you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Syracuse China Patterns 





The new “Hospitality Group” is a 
series of 14 new Syracuse China patterns 
designed to give a wide choice of decora- 
tion and color combination. This is part 
of the new stock pattern program re- 
leased by the makers of Syracuse China 
which makes it possible to get china in 
any of these new patterns whenever 
needed. The “Hospitality Group” offers 
a wide variety of pattern for every use, 
available for prompt delivery. Onondaga 
Pottery Co., Dept. NS, Syracuse 4, N. Y. 
(Key No. 15) 


Expanded Color Line 


To the extensive color range of Prang 
Tempera already available have been 
added four new colors: Burnt Sienna, 
Sky Blue, Flesh and Pink. These colors 
have been added to the line to give 
tempera users more ready mixed special 
colors for teaching and other uses. The 
American Crayon Co., Dept. NS, San- 
dusky, Ohio. (Key No. 16) 


Acoustically-Treated Panels 


Fenestra building panels are now avail- 
able as a complete structural-acoustical 
unit. The acoustically-treated panels in- 
terlock into a flat ceiling as they are 
laid directly on the beams, Panel ends 
are welded to the supporting steel struc- 
ture. The 2 inch sound-absorbing ele- 
ment is elevated from the face of the 
panels by a wire support. The unit thus 
gives an acoustical ceiling providing 75 
per cent noise reduction which needs 
only a coat of paint for finishing. 

Installed, the acoustically-treated pan- 
els are capable of carrying specified 
loads over design spans and provide a 
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continuous flat surface to support roof 
insulation or a continuous flat sub-floor 
to work from that will take a minimum 
of concrete or other load distributor. 
The Structural Acoustical Package pro- 
vides a time and money saving unit for 
all types of construction. Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Dept. NS, 2250 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key No. 17) 


Food Chopper 


The new Blakeslee food and meat 
chopper has quick cutting action which 
makes a clean cut without crushing or 
mashing meat and other foods. An extra 
safety factor for severe overloading such 





as bones blocking the knives is offered 
in the Vee belt employed on the first 
speed reduction. The machine is avail- 
able in 3 sizes to grind from 8 to 30 
pounds per minute and’ an attachment 
is available with slicer, shredder, julienne 
and grater plates. All models are avail- 
able in Duco finish or in stainless steel. 
G. S. Blakeslee & Co., Dept. NS, 1844 
S. 52nd Ave., Chicago 50. (Key No. 
18.) 


Refrigerator Odor Eliminator 


Food in walk-in and reach-in coolers 
can be protected against odors with the 
new small, compact odor absorber called 
the “Food Saver.” Employing activated 
carbon as a filter, the device removes 
gases and odors from the refrigerator 
air, thus preventing food being spoiled 
by cross odors. The “Food Saver” is 
simple in design and one unit is said 
to sweeten up to 1000 cubic feet of air. 
W. B. Connor Engineering Corp., Dept. 
NS, 114 E. 32nd St, New York 16. 
(Key No. 19) 


Micro-Projection Device 


A new micro-projection device, which 
can be quickly and easily substituted 
for the Keystone Overhead Projector’s 
standard objective lens, makes possible 
exceptionally clear and sharp projection 
of microscopic objects. The new device 
makes the Keystone Overhead Projector 
almost universally useful in the projec- 
tion of transparent materials with small 
additional cost. Complete mitosis of 
microscopic organisms can be projected 
with the new equipment with unusual 
clearness and makes possible many effec- 
tive demonstrations. Keystone View Co., 
Dept. NS, Meadville, Pa. (Key No. 20) 


Folding Chair 


The new No. 44 folding chair has 
Y-type tubular steel construction which 
evenly distributes the sitter’s weight and 
makes overturning difficult. It folds eas- 
ily and compactly by raising the front 
edge of the plywood seat which brings 
the legs together. The chair is designed 
for maximum comfort with the seat 
and back panel formed to fit the body 
scientifically. The chair has simple, prac- 
tical lines, is light in weight and sturdily 
constructed for rugged handling and 
storage. It has no sharp edges or corners 
and is easy to clean. Metal parts are 
finished in baked eflamel’ and the ply- 


wood seat is lacquered. Rubber feet pre- 





vent slipping. American Seating Co., 
Dept. NS, Grand Rapids, Mich. (Key 
No. 21) 
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AO Spencer Microscopes 





A new series of microscopes has been 
announced which incorporate many new 
features and refinements. The pilot 
models have been subjected to hard 
wear and actual use in a testing pro- 
cedure to ensure precision operation. 
The new stand is made of aluminum to 
reduce weight while giving increased 
strength and rigidity. A new attached 
illuminator which provides permanently 
adjusted illumination that fills the field 
of all objectives without refocusing the 
condenser is optional equipment with 
the AO Spencer Microscopes. 

The fork-type substage is larger, stur- 
dier and has new locking and keying 
devices to assure quick, positive posi- 
tioning of the condenser. Other features 
include a new tension adjustment; two 
knobs, one for each hand, for all con- 
trols; ball-bearing ways; spring loading; 
a new “pinch grip” mechanical stage; 
a new 10X divisible objective; new dust- 
proof, dust shedding nosepiece, and dual- 
cone construction for longer life and 
correct alignment of objectives. Amer- 
ican Optical Co., Scientific Instrument 
Div., Dept. NS, Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Key 
No. 22) 


Snow Thrower 


A hand operated, self propelled, ro- 
tary snow plow, similar in idea to the 
large, commercial rotary snow plows, is 
now available for cleaning walks, drives 
and grounds. It leaves no built up banks 
as snow is thrown for some distance 
and spreads out rather than accumu- 
lating in a pile. Known as the Maxim 
Snow Thrower, the device requires lit- 
tle effort to operate except to follow 
and guide the machine which will clear 
snow easily and quickly. It is powered 
by a 7.2 h.p. air-cooled engine which 
starts easily even in cold weather. The 
machine takes little storage space. The 
Maxim Silencer Co., Dept. NS, 85 
Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. (Key 
No. 23) 
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“Jacknife” Troffer 


The new Guth “Jacknife” Troffer 
opens and swings down easily for chang- 
ing lamps and starters right from the 
floor. The entire reflector assembly can 
be lifted down for thorough cleaning 
or repair. Installation of the new troffer 
has been simplified with the lightweight 
channels easily mounted in the ceiling 
and reflector assemblies added from the 
floor. The Edwin F. Guth Co., Dept. 
NS, 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (Key No. 24) 


Portable Polisher 


Rehabilitation and maintenance of fur- 
niture, wood floors and woodwork will 
be facilitated with the new Model DF 
Detroit Easy Finisher. This new port- 
able machine has smooth, vibrationless 
operation in straight-line sanding, rub- 
bing and polishing. A new streamlined 
rear handle provides for one hand opera- 
tion and an instantly attached front 
guide handle is furnished with each 
machine for use on overhead and other 
work where two hand operation is more 
comfortable. A new, simple abrasive 
paper holder permits attaching several 





sheets at one loading. Detroit Surfacing 
Machine Co., Dept. NS, 7433 W. Davi- 
son, Detroit 4, Mich. (Key No. 25) 


Air Freshener 


Fortified with a high content of pro- 
pylene glycol and triethylene glycol, 
Ozium is described as a fast-acting air 
freshener which is extremely effective 
and eliminates objectionable odors _al- 
most instantly by neutralizing them. 
Tests have indicated that these glycols 
also have bactericidal qualities. 

Ozium provides economical air fresh- 
ening. It is highly concentrated and 
packed under pressure in small metal 
cylinders, each containing enough to 
treat the air in approximately 50 aver- 
age sized rooms, which slip easily into 
the dispenser. Designed to fit into the 
hand, the dispenser is only 4% inches 
long and 1% inches in diameter. It 
operates by a light touch of a lever which 
releases a fine mist-like spray that quick- 
ly diffuses into the air. Woodlets Inc., 
Dept. NS, Portland, Pa. (Key No. 26) 





Portable Vacuum Cleaner 


The Tornado Portable Vacuum 
Cleaner is designed to be slung over 
the shoulder, thus leaving both hands 
free to guide the attachment. It has a 
strong, steady suction which is especially 
suited for quick, thorough cleaning in 
confined places, in storage shelves, under 
machinery and work benches, on over- 
head pipes, in stairways and in similar 
hard to reach areas. It is available in 
4 sizes and has a_ universal motor 
mounted on permanently sealed _bear- 
ings. The cast aluminum motor housing 
is of a new design which eliminates 
excessive operating heat and the entire 
mechanism is enclosed in a sturdy, light 
weight, streamlined aluminum fan hous- 
ing. The cleaner is supplied with 20 
feet of special heavy duty cable and 
operates from any convenient electric 
light outlet. Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, 5100 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 
cago 40. (Key No. 27) 


1950 Model SoundScriber 


Streamlined styling of die-cast metals 
in an attractive design is a feature of 
the new 1950 Model SoundScriber. Oc- 
cupying less desk space than earlier 
models, the new unit is light in weight 
but structurally strong. Both recorder 
and transcriber are available in the new 
model which is finished in gray enamel. 

New developments in electronics and 
sound reproduction are incorporated in 
the new model which is completely in- 
terchangeable with all existing Sound- 
Scriber equipment. One new feature of 
the unit is the hand microphone which 
permits the user to listen back to the 
last few words of dictation by merely 
pressing a switch. There is no manipu- 
lating of the recording instrument itself. 
Other features include the direct gear- 
driven, hard-surface turntable and_sep- 
arate recording and reproducing arms, 
modern styling, light weight, and sim- 
plicity of operation for both dictator and 
transcriber. A feature of the transcriber 
is an optical system which provides a 
unique indexing system making un- 





necessary the slips and strips commonly 
used. SoundScriber Corp., Dept. NS, 
146 Munson Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 
(Key No. 28) 
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Microscope Attachment 


Three types of reflected illumination 
for microscopes are provided in the new 
Tri-vert Illuminator. It can be readily 
attached to the body of any standard 
non-objective microscope for the exam- 
ination of opaque and _ semi-opaque 
specimens. The change-over from dark 
field to bright field illumination is in- 
stantaneous and is controlled by a lever. 
A Polaroid polarizer and cap analyzer 
provide for polarized light examinations. 
All optical parts of the attachment are 
completely enclosed for protection against 
breakage and seepage of dust. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Dept. NS, 635 
St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. (Key 
No. 29) 


Lightweight Air Conditioner 


An air conditioning unit that is port- 
able, self-contained in a streamlined case, 
and designed to give a complete change 
of air every three minutes in the average 
sized classroom has recently been intro- 
duced. The MD Pure Air Conditioner 
is available in two sizes, and operates 
on the water evaporation principle. It 
requires no plumbing installation, causes 
no direct drafts and is quiet in operation. 
The unit cools and filters the air while 
humidifying and deodorizing it. In win- 
ter it may be placed near a heating out- 
let to circulate warm air. The unit takes 
up a minimum of space and is inexpen- 
sive in cost and operation, M.D. Pure 
Air Conditioner Div., Alumalloyn En- 
gineering Co., Dept. NS, 1000 Pepper 
St., Bloomington, Calif. (Key No. 30) 


Sound System 


The new Teletalk program and sound 
distribution system is a modern two 
channel console embodying in a single 
unit the provision for communication, 
radio distribution, phonograph distribu- 
tion, voice reenforcement, announce- 


ments, time signals and all other fea- 
tures required in a sound system. One 
program channel is for AM-FM radio 
reception and phonograph recording. 





The other is for general announcements 
and voice reenforcement plus the use 
of a separate phonograph reproducer 
if desired. Both channels are equipped 
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to operate from a Webster Electric Eko- 
tape recorder-reproducer unit. 

Controls and switches are clearly la- 
beled and identified for ease of opera- 
tion. The versatile unit permits as many 
as 60 room selector switches to be used, 
communication to rooms individually 
without interfering with program distri- 
bution to other rooms, an “all call” 
switch for announcement to all rooms 
simultaneously, and call-in from indi- 
vidual rooms to the central control con- 
sole. The unit is housed in an all metal 
cabinet for durability and long life. 
Webster Electric Co., Dept. NS, Racine, 
Wis. (Key No. 31) 


Folding Table 


The new Howe folding school table 
has a double top with no visible rivets 
which is constructed of % inch plywood 
riveted to the chassis with ¥g inch Ma- 
sonite Tempered Preswood glued to the 
plywood. This combination top is de- 
signed to provide rugged construction 
for hard usage and a smooth, hard, dur- 
able surface which is scorch and stain 
resistant. An aluminum channel mold- 
ing protects the edge. 

The all-steel chassis has the Howe 
foolproof, positive locking device and 





1% inch square light tube steel legs. 
The table is made in 2 standard sizes, 
30 by 72 and 30 by 96 inches, 30 inches 
high. Both sizes are available in lower 
heights if desired. The table is attrac- 
tive in appearance and durable in con- 
struction. Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 
Dept. NS, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
(Key No. 32) 


Reynolds Restaurant Wrap 


Lightweight pure aluminum foil in 
rolls in a size to fit wall or table dis- 
pensers is now available. It is also used 
for covering trays of food to be stored, 
including cold meats, salad greens and 
sandwiches, since it can be sealed to 
edges of plates and trays to provide an 
air-tight covering, thus keeping food 
from drying out. Poultry and meat roasts 
completely wrapped in the foil and then 
cooked require no basting and show 
considerably reduced shrinkage. The 
material is durable and the same piece 
can be used many times. Reynolds Metal 
Co., Dept. NS, 19 E. 47th St. New 
York 17. (Key No. 33) 





Modernfold Doors 
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Adjoining classrooms may now be 
thrown together for large groups or com- 
pletely cut off into individual rooms for 
smaller groups through the use of ex- 
pandable Modernfold Doors. When 
closed, the doors ensure privacy in each 
individual room and fold back out of 
the way when the larger room is used. 
The doors have an accordion-like opera- 
tion and are easily opened or closed. 
They are flame-resistant, plastic-coated 
fabric which is easily cleaned and is 
available in 21 colors to contrast or 
harmonize with most decorative schemes. 
New Castle Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 
New Castle, Ind. (Key No. 34) 


Interior Paint 


Spred-Satin is the name given to a 
new interior paint recently announced. 
The new product has basic ingredients 
similar to those used in synthetic rubber, 
is easy brushing and has excellent flow 
qualities. It is practically odorless and 
is said to be dry enough to permit re- 
hanging of pictures 20 minutes after 
application. The new paint is resistant 
to rubbing and can be spot-washed with- 
out losing color or sheen. It is fade- 
proof and provides a smooth finish which 
is impervious to dirt. Spred-Satin is 
available in 14 colors. The Glidden Co., 
Dept. NS, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio. (Key No. 35) 





Bus Lights 


New bus lights which comply with 
S.A.E. and state specifications for beam 
candle power have recently been intro- 
duced. The new line of School Bus Lites 
is available in the standard mounting 
type, KD855, the Bracket Mounting 
Type, KD855S and the Flush Mounting 
Type, KD855F. The new lights have 
a redesigned lens curvature for more 
effective lighting and silver reflectors to 
increase reflection and reduce absorption. 
K-D Lamp Co., Dept. NS, 1910 Elm St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. (Key No. 36) 
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Metal Folding Chair 


The new Royal metal folding chair 
is carefully constructed for strength and 
attractive appearance. The telescoping 
back legs simplify the mechanism. The 
frame is constructed of 7% inch diameter 
steel tubing with all cross bracing com- 
pletely welded. All joints and connec- 
tions are assembled for strength and 
the solid rubber feet protrude from in- 
side the tubing providing a large bearing 
and wearing surface on the floor. The 
chair is available in four models; the 
all metal chair with one piece steel seat, 
the scroll shaped steel seat with tem- 
pered Masonite panel, the padded, up- 
holstered seat, and the de luxe Royal- 
chrome with Flex-spring seat and pad- 
ded back. Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NS, 175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
(Key No. 37) 


Adaptabel 


The No. 340 Vibrating Adaptabels are 
of new design and construction which 
produces bells of superior volume, tone 
and life. Three sizes of Edwards Adapt- 
abels, 4, 6, and 10 inch, are now avail- 
able in the new line of efficient, heavy- 
duty bells for use individually and in 
signaling systems. Constructed of die 
cast Z-metal, the bells are designed to 
withstand hard wear and the new 
Adaptabel mechanism eliminates the 
necessity for adjustment. The new bells 
are designed to save time, labor and 
money in installation and maintenance 
and can be surface mounted or installed 
on any type of fitting. Edwards Com- 
pany, Inc., Dept. NS, Norwalk, Conn. 
(Key No. 38) 


Dispensers 


A new line of dispensers for paper 
towels and toilet paper has recently been 
announced, The single-fold junior paper 
towel dispensers are available in both 
chrome and baked white enamel finishes 
and are built for long use. The curved 
doors are equipped with full-length 
hinges for long wear and lock and key 
eliminate tampering. The paper is auto- 
matically fed by gravity through the 
bottom slot. The double-fold general 
purpose towel dispensers dispense double- 
fold paper towels of most makes and 
have flat front doors with rounded cor- 
ners to eliminate the possibility of catch- 
ing and tearing clothes. 

The new line of toilet paper dis- 
pensers is designed to dispense either 
single or double-fold toilet paper. They 
have stainless steel tops with white en- 
amel bodies and the full sized front 
door is held in place by a lock. A slot 
in the lower front indicates when refill- 
ing is required. The Bennett Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, Alden, N. Y. (Key No. 39) 
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Product Literature 


e A specially prepared leaflet giving in- 
teresting information on “Tile-Tex 
Asphalt Tile Flooring in Schools,” has 
recently been issued by The Tile-Tex 
Division, The Flintkote Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. Illustrations of this flooring 
in use in various parts of the school, 
in actual installations, show the attrac- 
tive results that can be obtained by 
using this low cost, durable, sanitary 
flooring designed and manufactured to 


meet school needs. (Key No. 40) 


e The new 1950 Catalog of Allied Ra- 
dio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7, contains comprehensive listings 
of radio and electronic parts and equip- 
ment for classroom, laboratory and shop. 
The 196 page book gives information 
on the selection of books, materials, 
training kits, test instruments, parts and 
equipment required by schools for their 
radio and electronics training activities 
as well as data on amplifiers, public 
address equipment and intercommunica- 
tion systems for use in classrooms, audi- 
toriums and outdoor stadiums. (Key 


No. 41) 


e The complete line of J-M Asphalt 
Tile colors, including colors added this 
year, are shown in the center spread of 
a folder recently issued by Johns-Man- 
ville, 22 E. 40th Street, New York 16. 
Various patterns possible with J-M 
Asphalt Tile for reception rooms, class- 
rooms, corridors and offices are shown 
in full color in this “Johns-Manville 
Asphalt Tile” leaflet. (Key No. 42) 


e The Lockart Method of installing 
permanent Mosaic ceramic tile is illus- 
trated and described in a_ booklet, 
“Streamline Tile Jobs With the Lockart 
Method.” For rehabilitation or for new 
construction the Lockart Method re- 
quires no structural changes and reduces 
dirt and mess to a minimum. The tile 
is set in a thin bonding cement called 
Expanset and adheres to plaster, brick, 
metal, concrete, wood or wall board. The 
process is fast and efficient and permits 
application of colorful, durable, sanitary 
tile to floor and wall surfaces of new or 
old school buildings. The booklet is 
available from the Mosaic Tile Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio. (Key No. 43) 


e National Art Convectors, developed 
by The National Radiator Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., are described and illustrated 
in the new 16 page Catalog No. 555 
recently released. Complete dimensional 
data, installation measurements, rough- 
ing-in charts, steam and hot water 
ratings, methods of properly sizing the 
convectors to the heating job, descrip- 
tions of the copper tube, aluminum fin 
cast iron header heating element, re- 
enforced sheet steel enclosures and other 


details are included. (Key No. 44) 





e The line of “Tubular Steel School 
Furniture” developed by Heywood- 
Wakeheld, School Furniture Division, 
Menominee, Mich., is described and at- 
tractively illustrated in a booklet re- 
cently issued by the company. Full in- 
formation on each item, diagrammatic 
drawings showing specifications and 
showing construction features of this 
furniture are included. (Key No. 45) 


e A new 46 page booklet on sound 
motion pictures and slide films for edu- 
cation and entertainment programs 
available through Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Service has recently been pub- 
lished. Available films are listed under 
3 headings: general interest, Westing- 
house products of general interest and 
slide films and instruction courses. All 
information needed on these films is in- 
cluded in Booklet B-4273, available from 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (Key No. 46) 


e “Tennant Floor Treating Materials” 
are discussed in a 2 color leaflet issued 
by G. H. Tennant Co., 2530 N. Second, 
Minneapolis 11, Minn. Characteristics 
and uses of Tennant floor seals, waxes 
and special-purpose materials are given 
together with a comparative chart of self 
polishing waxes. (Key No. 47) 


e “The Spark of Genius” is a booklet 
recently published by the Public Rela- 
tions Department, Delco Products Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Commemorating the 40th anni- 
versary of the organization developed to 
manufacture the ignition system invented 
by Charles F. Kettering, the booklet con- 
tains historical information on American 
business and competitive enterprise. (Key 


No. 48) 


e “Maintenance Checking Chart” is the 
title of a publication recently released by 
United Laboratories, Inc., 16801 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. The chart 
is designed to assist those responsible for 
plant and building maintenance in secur- 
ing needed products and services. (Key 
No. 49) 


Film Release 


“What is Modern Art,” full color, 20 
min. sound, Museum of Modern Art 
background, produced by Riethof Pro- 
ductions, Inc., and distributed through 
The Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
N. J. (Key No. 50) 


Suppliers’ News 


Vulcan-Hart Mfg. Co., Bayard & Ham- 
burg Sts., Baltimore 30, Md., is the new 
name of the firm manufacturing Vulcan 
Gas Cooking equipment, the line hav- 
ing been purchased last July from the 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
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Safeguard their health in the schoolroom 


If children had their way, they would spend all their waking hours having fun in the clean, exhilarating 
air of the great out-of-doors. Instead, they are confined indoors in the classroom most of each day 


during the school year. 


School Authorities and Architects have found that Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators ‘bring the outdoors 
indoors” and provide in the schoolroom the pleasant, healthful air conditions upon which children 


thrive. That’s why the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator is the recognized leader in the field of 
schoolroom ventilation. Scientifically designed to control introduction of outdoor air into the classroom, 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators prevent stuffiness and overheating — 


the most important threat te health and comfort in our schools today. 


No price would be too high to pay for the health and comfort of our 
country’s future citizens. Yet it is surprisingly economical to provide 
proper air conditions in the schoolroom through installation of 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION moune, wiwors 


Pioneer and Recognized Leader in Schoolroom Ventilation 
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“THE Ideal School — How Would You Build It?”’ That's the 
question School Management Magazine asked more than 10,000 
school superintendents across the nation. And more than three 
of every four responses specified individual room temperature 
control. When asked which features would be eliminated for 
reasons of economy, individual room temperature control was 
the last to be mentioned! 

Yet these facts are not surprising, for educators have long 
taken the lead in molding the health habits of our country. Our 
school systems have contributed important new knowledge about 
the need for controlled atmosphere — healthful temperatures, 
correct humidity and adequate ventilation. 

If you would like to see the complete Schoo/ Management 
survey, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 60-year leader in automatic 
control, will arrange for the publisher to send you a copy. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada: 
Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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America’s Health with Controlled Atmosphere’ 
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